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The signature you see on the OLD TAYLOR label is 

that of Colonel E. H. Taylor, Jr., one of the most 

distinguished distillers of all time. Although his great 

genius created many fine Kentucky whiskice—ho 

considered OLD TAYLOR to be his finest—and to it 
2 proudly signed his name! 


r Distillery Company, Frankfort, Kentucky 


Jockey hitching posts that 
invited guests to tarry are 
an old Kentucky tradition. 
Like OLD TAYLOR— another 
sign of a good host. 
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When Thomas Edison died, it was sug- 
gested that all electric power be switched 
off for 60 seconds in tribute. The idea was 
abandoned when it was realized that even 
such a short interruption of power might 
be dangerous... 

The continuous flow of electricity was 
too vital to our national life! 

Yet, despite immense progress to date, 
the privately-owned electric utility com- 
panies and equipment manufacturers are 
working to find new uses for electricity 
and to provide steadily better service. 

To effect economies, these companies 
are exploring methods of transmitting 
power at 500,000 volts—nearly twice as 
high as today’s voltages. 

Another phase of their research deals 
with the “heat pump” which heats houses 
in winter, and cools them in summer, by 
using the earth or air both as a source of 
heat and for dissipation of heat during the 
cooling cycle. Successful units are already 
in operation. 

The uses of electricity by industry are 
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“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


Invisible horsepower 
that leaps to light a city... 


many and varied—dielectric heating to 
bond wood and plastics... electronic units 
for smoke control...motors for power 
and refrigeration... 

At home, electrical energy lightens 
housework—and one day you may cook 
by radar. Today a radar range can cook a 
steak in 35 seconds! 

Now with a powerful new X-ray tube, 
doctors can film super-speed movies of the 
blood in circulation—an advance that 
opens vast new fields in heart disease 
research. 

In 1951 the electric utilities spent 
$2,134,000,000 for expansion of plants 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


and facilities—part of a six year, $9- 
billion construction program to meet 
America’s insatiable thirst for electric 
power. 

The impressive record written by the 
suppliers of electrical energy and equip- 
ment shows once again what can be 
accomplished by productive labor, capable 
management and thousands of individual 
investors under a competitive business 
system that is free... 

For freedom is the foundation of Amer- 
ica’s strength and of her future. It is the 
assurance of greater happiness and abun- 
dance for all of the people. 























The March of the News 


“No, thank you.” A_ Republican 
theme this year is that the public wants 
a change in Washington—and that Adlai 
Stevenson offers nothing but a new name 
to the Truman way of running the Gov- 
ernment .. . The last thing Dwight D. 
Eisenhower wants is a pre-election tie 
with the White House. 

So it was that he quickly and cour- 
teously side-stepped an invitation from 
Harry Truman last week to be “briefed” 
in secret on the state of the world—iden- 
tical to an invitation that Stevenson had 
accepted two days earlier. 

The Eisenhower headquarters saw 
this as a move by Democrats to put 
the Truman foreign policy on the 
shoulders of the Republican nominee— 
and, thus, erase it from the campaign 

Accepting the offer would have 
blunted the sting of the Republican claim 
that Stevenson is “part and parcel of the 
Truman gang.” 

Candidate Eisenhower informed Mr. 
Truman that the subjects listed for 
“briefing” are ones “with which I have 
lived for many years”—another way 
of saying he already is well informed 
—and that he intends to remain free 
to “analyze” Administration policies as 
he sees fit.” 

If an emergency develops, Eisenhower 


will hurry to the White House . . . But, 
in the Republican view, this was no 
crisis . . . It was just a political trap. 


“Excuse, please.”’ The incident turned 
into a comedy of errors .. . Mr. Truman 
said he offered Eisenhower a look at 
secret intelligence files 10 days earlier 
. Not so, said Eisenhower . . . Finally, 

it developed that Gen. Omar Bradley, of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, had failed to 
relay Mr. Truman’s offer to Eisenhower 
Explained Bradley: “Being un- 


familiar with political matters, it never 
occurred to me that the timing of notifi- 
cation might become an issue.” (See 
page 44.) 


New faces. There was one thing to 
preoccupy both parties . . . The country 
was in an unmistakable mood for some 
change . . . In State after State, the mood 
was hitting veteran officeholders—and it 
seemed to make little difference whether 
they were Democrats or Republicans. 

The election was still a long way off, 
but it was foregone that 60 or so mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
would not be back in their old jobs next 
year . . . Some were running for Senate 
seats or governorships But almost 
half the total were retiring voluntarily— 
and a few made no secret of the fact 
that they were stepping out before 
being given an anticipated shove by the 
voters. 

More significantly, a half dozen or so 
Representatives had been defeated for 
renomination in State primaries—among 
them such old-timers as Republican Fred 
L. Crawtord, of Michigan, and Demo- 
crat Joe B. Bates, of Kentucky . . . There 
had been Senate defeats in both parties, 
too—such men as Democrat Kenneth 
McKellar, of Tennessee, and Republican 
Owen Brewster, of Maine. 

The trend against the “ins” wasn’t con- 
fined to Congress . . . In Arkansas, for 
example, a two-term Governor, Sidney 
S. McMath, who ran with the backing of 
President Truman, was trounced by a 
political newcomer, Francis Cherry, who 
campaigned at a microphone answering 
questions by the thousands. 

It wasn’t apathy on the part of voters 
that was toppling the old-timers 
People this year were voting as they 
never had before . . . In the space of a 
week, such States as Missouri and Ar- 
kansas had recorded the highest number 
of primary votes in their history. 

The situation was something for poli- 
ticians to ponder . . . Both parties were 
planning get-out-the-vote campaigns .. . 
But neither could be sure whether a new 
high in voting would be good or bad for 
its side . . . It was quite a problem. 
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Each of these can cause an allergy 


FEW GRAINS of ragweed pollen, for exam- 
A ple, may cause “‘hay fever’’—a disorder 
that affects more than 4 million Americans. 


In addition, millions of other people in 
our country have asthma, sneezing spells, 
digestive upsets, or skin rashes because they 
are allergic to a wide variety of seemingly 
harmless things. 


Allergy isa sensitivity tocertain substances 
which cause no trouble for most people. 
While allergies are seldom, if ever, fatal, 
they can cause great discomfort. Moreover, 
if allowed to go untreated, they may under- 
mine good health. This is particularly true 
of asthma. 


Medical science has developed increas- 
ingly effective ways to control allergies. For 
example, inoculations against ‘thay fever” 
help many people to avoid this seasonal ail- 
ment entirely, or make it much milder. 


Treatments for this condition are most 
beneficial, however, when taken well in ad- 
vance of the pollen season. In fact, at least 
85 percent of the patients are relieved through 
early treatment, but only 40 percent are 
helped when inoculations are delayed. 


Relief from allergies due to obscure causes 
generally requires much “detective work.” 
This is why the doctor asks detailed ques- 
tions about when, where, and under what 
circumstances the condition occurs. Such 
questions give him clues to the identity of 
the offending substances. They also help him 
to determine if other factors—such as emo- 
tional upsets—may be involved. 


Once he has found what causes the aller- 
gic reaction—through the history of the case 
supplemented by diagnostic skin tests—ap- 
propriate treatment can be started. These 
tests may be made by applying certain sub- 








stances to the skin either directly or through 
a small scratch, or the substances may be in- 
jected directly into the outer layer of the skin. 

The treatment for an allergy may be sim- 
ple. If, for instance, a patient’s sensitivity is 
caused by feathers, relief may be had by 
substituting a pillow made of rubber or 
other materials. Sometimes, however, treat- 
ment may be prolonged, especially if an al- 
lergy is caused by a sensitivity to many dif- 
ferent things. 


There is no “sure cure” for any type of 
allergy, but prompt and proper treatment 
may lead to its control. So, if you are 
bothered by an allergic condition, even a 
minor one, consult your doctor. He, or a 
recommended specialist, may help you avoid 
further reactions through treatment that ef- 
fectively relieves three out of four cases. 
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Whispers 


California Poll: Edge for Ike... Taft Machine Falls 
Apart . . . ‘Flying Saucers’ Still Intrigue Top Brass 


In the important State of California, 
a private poll turns up this in its first 
returns: Eisenhower, 53 per cent; 
Stevenson, 39 per cent; undecided, 8 
per cent. 


ee 


Dwight Eisenhower, for the Republi- 
cans, is warming up to the idea of a 
whistle-stop campaign with plenty of 
parades. One group of advisers has 
been urging a very dignified cam- 
paign, without too much rubbing of 
elbows with the masses. 


x * * 


Adlai Stevenson’s definition of a 
politician is this: “One who ap- 
proaches every problem with an open 
mouth.” 


x & & 


The Republican organization built by 
Senator Robert Taft with painstaking 
care for getting out a big Republican 
vote in November has disintegrated 
since the Republican Convention. The 
Eisenhower forces are having to build 
their own machine. 


x * * 


President Truman is to use the re- 
sources of the White House staff to 
help Adlai Stevenson with some of his 
campaign problems. A liaison staff be- 
tween the White House and headquar- 
ters of the Democratic candidate will 
keep the flow of campaign informa- 
tion going and help get answers to 
important questions. 


x * * 


The Eisenhower planners are a little 
worried by the fact that Congress 
planned it so that old people will get 
an increase in their pensions with the 
October, 1952, checks, just a few days 
before they vote. General Eisenhower 
came out for bigger pensions to make 
it harder for Democratic candidates 
to get all credit for the new raises. 


x * * 


Charles E. Wilson, former Mobiliza- 
tion Director and former head of Gen- 


eral Electric, is likely to be offered 
the job of Secretary of Commerce if 
Eisenhower wins in November. Mr. 
Wilson, a close friend of the Repub- 
lican candidate, is to take an active 
part in the campaign. 


ek * 


John L. Lewis, head of the Mine 
Workers Union, is planning to ask 
his miners to vote for Stevenson. 
Lewis, who has inclined to the Repub- 
licans often in the past, likes Steven- 
son this year. 


& & & 


Jacob Arvey, Democratic boss of Chi- 
cago who sponsored Adlai Stevenson 
when he ran for Governor, is telling 
friends that he definitely is not inter- 
ested in a Cabinet post if Stevenson 
is elected. 


a 


No major shake-up will occur in the 
high command of American military 
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services and military forces regard 

of who wins in November. The offic 
who hitched to the kite of General 
George Marshall and who did not trail 
with General Douglas MacArthur 
continue to get top posts. 


x * *& 


Some of the country’s highest-ranki 
military officers continue to be com 
vinced that “flying saucers” are more 
than optical illusions or light ref: 
tions. Their theories of what the ob 
jects are cover a wide range: Some 
think they might be new-model test 
airships of radical design, others offer 
the view that something new in guided 
missiles is being given a trial. Also, one 
of the world’s foremost experts on air- 
plane engines is convinced that the 
“saucers” are entering the earth's 
atmosphere from outer space. 


x * * 


Nations in Western Europe are letting 
down in their defense effort, letting 
U.S. hold more of the bag, now that 
they are assured by both Eisenhower 
and Stevenson that U.S. will not for- 
get them when the dollars are passed 
out. Most governments are balking at 
24 months of military service for their 
youths and are cool to suggestions for 
more speed in building defenses. 


x * * 


General Matthew Ridgway isn’t 9 
sure that it was a promotion when he 
was moved from Supreme Command 
in Japan, with a real war to fight im 
Korea, to take over in Europe whe 
politicians have him “run ragged’ 
trying to keep up European interest 
in common-defense forces. 


x kk 


Dean Acheson, U.S. Secretary of 
State, wants to let up on the blockade 
of Iran, which now prevents tha 
country from selling oil to Americat 
firms. Acheson is convinced that ti 
U.S., if it continues to back Britai 
in her blockade of Iran’s export trade, 
will just push Iranians into Commu- 
nism. 
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TIMED BY ELECTRIC EYE, Chrysler breaks light beams at time to a split second. You will find that quickly responsive en- 
start and finish of getaway test, while electronic machines measure gine power makes for sure, safe driving in all Chrysler-built cars. 


An athlete takes deeper breaths to get top performance. 
And new car engines from Chrysler Corporation do the same 


‘CHRYSLER CORPORATION’S thing. They actually breathe deeper to give you more in 


power and brilliant response. 


These compact, low-friction engines inhale and utilize 
bd air and fuel more efficiently because of dome-shaped com- 
bustion chambers . . . larger valves that open wider .. . 


straighter channels for the fuel mixture to flow through 
... spark plugs that fire directly above the pistons. 


It is an exciting experience to drive new Chrysler 
FirePower and DeSoto Fire Dome cars powered by the 


newest of all Chrysler-pioneered, high-compression engines. 

















Whether you choose one of these cars, or a Dodge or a 
Plymouth, you will enjoy the benefits of Chrysler Corpora- 


tion’s superior engines. 


CHAYSLER CORPORATION engineers and builds PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines  Oilite Powdered Metal Products « Mopar Parts & Accessories e Airtemp Heating, Air Conditioning, Refrigeration « Cycleweld Cement Products 
+h 


HEART of new De Soto engine. Arrow No. 1 points 

to dome-shaped combustion chamber. This permits 

bigger, high-lift valves (No. 2). No. 3 is wide chan- 

nel for fuel passage. Note absence of sharp bends FROM PLANES INTO CARS. Once only some airplanes and expensive, 
that slow down “breathing.” Like Chrysler Fire- “custom-built” car engines had dome-shaped combustion chambers. Then Chrysler 
Power, De Soto’s Fire Dome loafs at normal speeds _—_ engineers worked out design and production methods that made it possible to 
but has power reserve that owners really like! bring them to you for the first time in quantity automobile production. 





Q What great Americans 


favored beer as 
a beverage 
of moderation? 


A Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and 


















































Patrick Henry—to name just a few. 


George Washington, for example, had his 
own recipe for making beer—a copy of it 
in his handwriting has come down to us. 
Samuel Adams, “Father of the Revolu- 
tion,” was a brewer, as his father had 
been. Written records prove that such 


United States Brewers Foundation... chartered 1862 





men as Jefferson, Madison, and Patrick 
Henry endorsed beer and brewing. 

From Colonial times to the present day, 
beer and ale have been a part of our way 
of life. Beer and ale belong...as America’s 
beverage of moderation. 





One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over85 % of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 
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As the campaign warms up, just before the stops are pulled: 

Stevenson still is out front, making political hay. Eisenhower is slow to 
take the offensive, to get things stirred up, to take over the play. 

"Ike" lacks aid from the vast machine of Government. Adlai has it. 

Eisenhower, to win, must get the initiative. He must offer the people 
something that they yearn for, something different than Democrats offer. 





Stevenson will work closely with Truman. Truman will offer access to a 
great storehouse of information, a huge, well-oiled political machine. 

Eisenhower will be fighting the entrenched political interests. 

"Ike's" job is to be the harder. Eisenhower has no pay-roller machine to 
help out. He hasn't the sounding board of the White House. He's budéking a 
party in control of a Government with 80 billion dollars to spend. 

The Eisenhower appeal must be simple and deep to sweep the country. 








The Stevenson strategy is to be the Roosevelt and Truman strategy. 

The South starts it off. The South this year seems set for Adlai. That is 
the first half of the job right there, nearly half the needed votes. 

The North comes next and it will get the attention. The second half of the 
job is to maneuver for electoral votes in the big-city States, in States where 
labor unions, big-city machines, Negro voters are most important. 

As Stevenson looks it over: Labor leaders are lining up fast back of him. 
Big city machines are friendly, set to work. Negro voters are showing no great 
inclination to switch parties at this stage of the campaign. 

With the conservative South secure, Stevenson will work the New Deal and 
"Fair Deal" line in the North... That strategy has won four times straight. 














The Eisenhower strategy is slower to unfold, less clear-cut. 

All-out attack offers one approach. This calls for a slam-bang battle all 
along the line, promising drastic change. Some favor it. "Ike" is not sure. 

A simple appeal, offering change, honesty, no favoritism for any group, 
security without bankruptcy, a new try for peace offers another approach. It 
may be more in character for Eisenhower. He has inclined to it. 

"Ike" with this strategy will offer himself as one with a success record 
in getting people to work together, with a natural bent for big decisions in 
dealing with big problems. He will offer change, new faces, a new approach to 
old problems, an end to corruption, a dollar that is sound. 

There are voters to be had if "Ike" can sell the idea that he will offer 
Strong leadership; if he can strike a chord with a deep, instinctive appeal. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 





The Republican problem, basically, is this one: 
The Republican vote, maximum for all time, is 22.3 million. 
The Democratic vote, minimum in 5 past elections, is 22.8 million. The 
maximum is 27.2 million. In 1948, Democrats polled 24.1 million. 

Eisenhower's job is to change his party from a minority to a majority. 

It can be done, but the job is not a simple one, as others have found. The 
prospect of good times in November does not simplify matters. 








































On the basis of promises made by both candidates: Old people will get 
another increase in pensions. Farmers are assured of continued support for 
prices of things they sell. Taxpayers will get some relief later. 

Military services will be forced to economize somewhat. People abroad will 
continue to get aid. Peace will continue to be an objective. 








Draft pinch will grow gradually after election, not so much before. 

19-year-olds are under the gun now. Fathers, post-Korea, may start to be 
vulnerable by mid-1953. Pre-Korea fathers are not now in line. 

Draft, probably, will close in harder on college youths. 

Man-power pool to support 3.5 million-man forces on a basis of 2 years of 
service is getting a bit low. Veterans will continue to be deferred. That 
means a squeeze on nonveteran groups, with fathers the next big source. 

















Doctor draft is a possibility for sometime in 1953. Doctor shortage in 
armed services will grow as many doctors complete their service. 

Doctor supply coming from colleges doesn't meet the full need. 

Doctors, probably, will work out their own system for meeting needs of the 
armed services. Problem is to assure medical service for communities at home; 
to make sure that some areas are not drained of doctors. 











Military service is to remain at 2 years for U.S. Belgium, eutting its 
draft service from 24 to 21 months, is not setting a style. 

Britain will stay at 2 years. France has only 18 months. Germany is 
talking of 18 months. Canada depends upon volunteers. Italy is 18 months. 

The draft is not popular anywhere. Voters give signs of becoming more 
restive under the burden of military service and of armaments. Europe isn't 
going through with its earlier promises of a rapid defense build-up. 

U.S., gradually, is to become the arsenal of the West. 








College training is open to Korea veterans this fall. Veterans, if inter- 
ested, should start wheels moving now. Pay, while in school, is $110 a month 
for single veterans, $130 a month for married. Tuition, fees, books this time 
are to be paid for by the veteran out of his check. 

Application blanks can be had at Veterans' Administration offices now. 

Mustering-out pay, up to $300, is available to veterans, too. Combat pay 
of $45 a month for any month of which 6 days or more were in combat, is to be 
paid, but it will be a few more weeks before the money is ready. 











There'll be a lot of money flowing to Korea veterans by November. 
Old people, widows, others getting.old-age or survivors pensions, get 
bigger pensions starting with the October checks. 
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s . but no loss to the holder of a 


LEE ROAD HAZARD GUARANTY 


An old, neglected trolley switch... 
some cobblestones absent without 
leave... yourself intent on traffic. 
Crash! Skid! Crunch! You’re in, 
you’re out. But your tire may be 
injured beyond repair. 


But if it’s a Lee Super DeLuxe 
you’re riding on—no loss to you! 
For, no matter what the damage to 
the tire or its cause, your Lee Road 
Hazard Guaranty makes good. 


For your Lee Road Hazard Guar- 
anty is a double guaranty. It covers 
not only workmanship and materials 
for life; but for a full fifteen months 
it covers road hazard damage of any 
kind . . . unconditionally! Rim cuts, 
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LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


bruises, impact breaks, blowouts, 
injuries caused by faulty brakes or 
alignment, under-inflation or over- 
load—your Lee Guaranty includes 
them all. 


Only an unusual tire could rate 
this double guaranty. Only a very 
confident manufacturer could safely 
make it. You owe it to your peace 
of mind to ride on tires good enough 
to be double-guaranteed. 


Lee dealers all over the United 
States—more than 19,000 of them 
—are ready to put Lee Tires on your 
car and new confidence in your heart. 
See your Lee dealer soon; let him 
show you why Lee Tires give you 
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You can... 


Lift unit output 
Lower unit costs 


with the help of superior quality Texaco lubricants 
recommended by skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers 


Here's an example: This is what 
Denton Smith, Power Plant Superintendent, 
Potash Company of America says: 


“For 20 years Texaco has given us depend- 
able Diesel performance. Texaco Ursa Oils 
have done a real job for us in keeping our 
Diesels running clean, so that we’ve had a 
minimum of maintenance expense and very 
low fuel consumption over the years. This, 
plus the skilled lubrication engineering 
service rendered by The Texas Company, is 
the reason why we are using Texaco Ursa 
Oils exclusively today.” 
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THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO. Here are 
some more outstanding examples where 
Texaco is preferred. 


buses 


revenue airline miles 
stationary Diesel horsepower 


railroad locomotives 


sass 


in the United States are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT PLAN brings you 
skilled engineering service that can help 
you increase unit output and lower unit 
costs. For details call the nearest of more 
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Chass SO08 Shanes Seeing eats in the POWER PLANT OF POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA, CARLSBAD, N. M. 
48 States or write The Texas Company, 135 Installation consists of one Worthington, one De La Vergne and six Nordberg for 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Diesel engines, all lubricated with Texaco Ursa Oils exclusively. ' 
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ARE YOU BETTER OFF 
THAN BEFORE KOREA? 


Most People Are on a Treadmill, or Losing Ground 


Most Americans are getting 
more money than ever before, 
but it’s harder and harder to keep 
any of it. 

Incomes are up for nearly 
everybody. But, even with in- 
ceases, they don’t buy what they 
did before Korea. 

People getting up to $10,000 
ayear are lowering their living 
sandards—or borrowing and 
going into the red. Those at the 
lop of the ladder have less left 
over to save. 

Whatever your income level, 
you're probably feeling a pinch. 
That's inflation for you. These 
tases show how real it is. 


No matter what your income brack- 
é, you probably are finding yourself 
kss well off today than two years ago, 
before Korea. 

Income of most people is up. Taxes, 
however, take a bigger slice of that in- 
come. The dollars that are left then run 
into sharply higher prices. The result is 
asqueeze on living standards, for a great 
mmber of people. 

In short, people have had it better be- 
fore than they have it now. 

The cut in standards of living for 
families with incomes up to $10,000 a 
year is painfully real, in many cases. 
Thousands of families are living less well, 
buying fewer things, spending less on 
vacations, cutting down on allowances to 
sons and daughters in college. Others are 
staving off, for the time being, a decline 
in comforts; but only by borrowing or 
drawing on savings to make ends meet. 
Any further price rises will increase the 
financial pressure that families are under. 

For families with incomes above the 
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$10,000 class, there now is much less 
money left over for savings and invest- 
ment. 

You can get a general picture of what 
has been happening to incomes and to 
standards of living from the chart on 
pages 12 and 13. Increases in income 
reported for different groups are unoffi- 
cial estimates. Tax rates, fixed by law, are 
applied on the basis of a man and wife 
and two children. In figuring present 
rates of family spending, it is assumed 
that the families are buying the same 
physical volume of goods as they bought 
in early 1950. 

What you discover—and these fig- 
ures can be related to your own situation 
—is this: 

A factory worker, married, with two 
children, on an average was being paid 
at the rate of $3,000 a year in early 
1950. He now is making $3,500 a year. 
On the surface it appears that this work- 
er is better off than two years ago, by 
$500 a year. 














‘ALL WE HAVE TO DO— 
—IS FOLLOW THE ARROW’ 


Federal income taxes, however, take 
$167 of his income where they took 
only $50 before. So $117 of his extra 
$500 goes to the Government. 

Food costs him $1,156 a year now, or 
$167 more than it did in 1950. His $500 
“gain” thus melts away to $216 after he 
pays higher taxes and higher food prices. 
The tax increase cannot be dodged; 
most of the increase in food costs is un- 
avoidable. 

Then comes thé higher costs of cloth- 
ing, rent, home furnishings, utilities 
and other necessities and luxuries. If he 
buys the same amount and quality of 
these things as in 1950, the factory 
worker must pay $240 more for them. 
Added up, the increases in taxes, food 
costs and other expenses reach $524, or 
$24 more than the worker's gain in wages. 

This man is going to have to cut down 
his buying, or turn to installment pur- 
chases or some other form of credit to 
cover his needs. He might have savings 
that he could use to make up his deficit. 
But many workers are not that fortunate. 

The Government’s figures indicate 
that, in a typical case, a worker on $3,000 
a year in 1950 was falling behind in the 
race with inflation by approximately $126 
a year. Now, despite a $500 raise, he is 
“going in the hole” by about $150 a year, 
unless he puts the brake on family spend- 
ing. 

The salaried man, white-collar work- 
er, finds himself in somewhat the same 
fix. He gets more money than the fac- 
tory worker, but his yearly deficit larg- 
er, too, if he tries to maintain his accus- 
tomed level of living. 

This man made $5,000 a year, on the 
average, before Korea. He has had raises 
that bring him up to $5,700. That is with- 
in the permitted increase under salary 
control. But the $700 raise has more than 
disappeared in added costs, of one kind 
or another. 

Taxes take $257 more. Food cost $231 
more. Clothing, utilities and other ex- 
penses are up by $394. The total in added 
cost is estimated at $882. Instead of 
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gaining financially, the salaried man has 
lost. He has a deficit of $324 a year now 
and is not at all happy about it. 

A professional man who made $10,- 
000 in 1950 felt well off then in most 
cases. But the families in his income 
class apparently have taken a bigger cut 
in real income, since Korea, than any 
other group. 

This man has had an increase in in- 
come, usually, of $800 a year. That is 
not a great deal more than the increase 
in his taxes, which have gone up by 
$538. 

His food bill, assuming that his family 
eats as well as it did, is up by $358. 
Other living expenses are $719 higher a 
year. 

The upshot is that where the $10,- 
000-a-year man of 1950 could save $463 
a year, while living on the average scale 
of his group, his counterpart of today is 
going into debt, or spending savings, at 
the rate of $352 a year—unless he has 
squeezed the family budget. 

In practice, most families in this group 
probably have reduced their standard of 
living a bit. But not many are likely to 
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You May Be Poorer at Higher Pay 


$3,000 $3,500 


50 = 167 
989 1,156 
2,087 2,327 


His wages are up 


But so are taxes 
And food 
And other expenses 


So he has a deficit. He must 
cut living standerds, draw 
on savings or go into debt. 


1950 NOW 


$126 $150 
(behind) (behind) 





cut their living expenditures enough to 
enable them to save at the 1950 rate. 

An executive who made $25,000 a 
year in 1950 is up to $27,000 now, in 
the average case. But he is far from as 
well off as he was at the lower income. 

His federal tax bill alone has gone 
up $2,070, or $70 more than his income 
increase. Food and other expenses are 
up $1,608. Where this man had $7,706 
for saving in 1950, he is saving $6,028 
this year. 

A top executive, similarly, finds that 
his taxes have increased faster than his 
income. So he has less money to spend, 
higher living expenses and smaller sav- 
ings than he had before. 

The average $50,000-a-year man of 
1950 is getting $54,000 now. But against 
that gain of $4,000 he matches a $6,- 
145 jump in federal tax, and a $1,943 
rise in living expenses. He has lost more 
than $4,000 on the deal. 

That’s the picture of what has hap- 
pened in the last two years. Figures are 
approximations—estimates based on all 
the data that are available. But they give 
you an insight into what is going on. 


A SALARIED EMPLOY: 





Salary is up 


Taxes higher 
Food 


Other expenses 






349 
1,366 15 
3,427 





So “deficit” for the year—to be 
up by borrowing or squeezing 
living standards—is greater. 


1950 


$142 $3) 
(behind) (bei 


A family that has had no raises is in 
real trouble. The fortunate families that 
do save some money discover that their 
extra dollars are worth less than two 
years ago, and far less than before 
World War II. The dollar of June, 1950, 
was worth 58.8 cents compared with 
the 1935-39 dollar. Now the dollar is 
down to 52.7 cents, compared with pre- 
war value. 

Since 1939. If you look back at your 
own situation before World War II you 
can see, in another way, the effects of 
inflation. 

Between 1939 and 1950 most people’ 
living standards rose by leaps and 
bounds. The mass of people have come 
to take it for granted that they will have 
radios, often TV sets, more clothes, more 
food, more leisure and travel. Many more 
wage earners work only five days a week 
now. Paid vacations are the rule. Some 
get a month’s vacation where they might 
have had a week before. 

Gains, however, are not as great as 
dollar-income figures would _ indicate. 
And, in the new, richer, way of life, 
taxes and expenses are so high that the 
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1,167 1,705 
2,120 2,478 
6,250 6,969 


He has a deficit now, where 
he used to save money, unless 
hesqueezes family living standards. 


1950 NOW 


* $463 $352 


(ahead) (behind) 


average family often has less left over, 
at the end of the year, than it did in 
prewar years, when income was a frac- 
tion of what it is today. 

The $1,250-a-year man of 1939, the 
typical factory worker of that year, 
offers one example. In 1939 he paid 
no federal income tax. His food cost $416, 
and other expenses averaged $775. At 
this rate he could save a little money; 
$59 a year. 

Now, the same worker has weekly 
pay of about $70, where it used to be 
$25. He appears to be nearly three 
times as well off. But that is not the 
situation. 

His standard of living is better. He 
is eating 14 per cent more food, for 
instance, mostly in the form of meat 
and dairy products. His consumption 
of clothing, automobiles, appliances 
and housing is up about 80 per cent 
over 1939. But his costs are higher too. 

He pays $167 in federal income tax. 
His food costs are about tripled, and his 
other expenses are more than tripled. 
The net result is that, if he lives as well 
as the average in his group, he now is 
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1952 





Income is greater 


Taxes are higher 
Food 


Other expenses 








1950 NOW 
$25,000 $27,000 


4,640 
2,826 
9,828 


6,710 
3,304 
10,958 


Savings are smaller. 


1950 NOW 


$7,706 $6,028 
(ahead) (ahead) 





spending about $150 a year more than 
he earns, instead of saving $59 a year 
as he did in 1939. 

A $2.290-a-year man of 1939 prob- 
ably makes $5,700 now. He, too, lives 
better, but his margin over the wor 
worker is not as great as it was in 193 
He eats about 8 per cent more food, po 
consumes about 72 per cent more goods 
and services than he did before the war. 

Taxes, however, take $606 from him, 
where he paid no tax in 1939. After 
he pays for his other expenses, this man 
finds he is $324 in the, hole, on a yearly 
basis, at this time. Before the war, he 
would have saved $251 on his smaller 
salary. 

A $4,500-a-year man of 1939 has 
reached the $10,800 class now. Back in 
1939 this man probably figured that if 
he ever made $10,000 a year he would 
be on easy street. It hasn’t worked out 
that way. 

He pays $1,705 in federal taxes, where 
he paid $14 on his old salary in 1939. 
Food and other living costs are up to 
$9,447 a year, where they were $3,470. 
He is living more comfortably—his 


More income 


More texes 14,019 20,164 
Food 3,179 3,716 
Other expenses 12,222 13,628 
Less for savings, 
investment. 
1950 NOW 


fhot’s Happening to Living Standards 
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$50,000 $54,000 









$20,580 $16,492 
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family eats more ian has more furnish- 
ings and luxuries. But a bitter blow is 
the fact that where he could save $1,016 
a year on his income in 1939, he finds 
that he isn’t saving anything now. In- 
stead, he is going into debt, or using up 
his past savings, at the rate of $325 a 
year. 

At $13,000 a year, a man could easily 
save $6,343 in 1939. His taxes were 
$493 then. Now, at $27,000 a year, the 
same man pays $6,710 in taxes. His 
surplus over expenses is reduced to 
$6,028. 

The $33,000-a-year man of 1939 
had $20,429 left over for other purposes 
after paying his living costs plus $3,316 
in taxes. Now he gets $54,000 income 
but pays $20,164 tax, leaving $16,492 
for saving. 

These examples show how high in- 
comes are whittled down by high taxes 
and high prices. Most people were gain- 
ers in the race between prices and in- 
comes up to 1950. Since then, many 
families have been losing ground. 

If the trend continues, it can grow into 
a big issue in the next Congress. 
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Who are the Americans for 
Democratic Action behind Steven- 
son? How far over to the left is 
the left-wing ADA? 

It’s an organization you'll hear 
more of—an “‘idea factory’’ made 
up of New Dealers, labor leaders 
and others. 

ADA, five years old, is anti- 
Communist and nonpartisan. But 
it usually works on the side of 
the Democrats. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


A name unfamiliar to many voters 
keeps cropping up in the headquar- 
ters of Adlai Stevenson, the Demo- 
cratic nominee for President. The 
name is ADA-—the initials of an or- 
ganization called Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action. 

Wilson Wyatt, the campaign manager 
for Mr. Stevenson, is a former cochair- 
man of ADA. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 
Harvard professor, adviser to the Demo- 
cratic candidate, is a vice chairman. 
Others in the working group around 
the candidate are close to the organiza- 
tion. In Congress, 8 Democratic Sena- 
tors and 40 House members, including 
at least one Republican, are tied to ADA. 
The agency is spoken of as a potent 
force in shaping governmental policies. 

Here is something that looks new. Ac- 
tually this organization, of which many 
persons are just beginning to hear, was 
organized in January, 1947. Four years 
ago, many ADA members wanted Dwight 
D. Eisenhower for President on the 
Democratic ticket. 

In the recent Convention at Chicago, 
ADA members were divided among 
three candidates: Governor Stevenson, 
Senator Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee, 
and Averell Harriman, of New York. 
Much of the roughhouse that came close 
to driving some of the Southern States 
out of the Democratic Party was man- 
aged by ADA members. 

All of this leads up. to the question: 
What really is ADA? 

The answer in its simplest terms is 
that ADA is sort of an idea factory and 
policy-forming agency for a variety of 
labor and independent organizations, all 
of them “liberal” or “leftish” in thought 
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STEVENSON’S LEFT-WING SUPPORT 


ADA for Labor, Adlai—but Rings No Doorbells 


and direction. Its leadership and back- 
ing are heavily weighted with union 
leaders and labor-union direction. And 
the labor-union element, in turn, is 
hefty with CIO men. 

In its upper levels, ADA reflects the 
views of labor unions, racial organiza- 
tions, civic groups, “liberal” agencies. 
Members form a connecting link be- 
tween ADA and these organizations, pre- 
senting the arguments of their own or- 
ganizations to ADA councils, taking back 
to their organizations the ideas generated 
in ADA. In this manner, ADA becomes 
the fuse that unites “liberal” thought be- 
hind a common program. 

Down in the ranks, however, ADA 
has many men and women who be- 
long as individuals and speak and act 
for themselves only. Among these are 
churchmen, farm leaders, Negro lead- 
ers, college professors, economists, in- 
tellectuals. These come together in 
their home communities in local ADA 
chapters, or affiliated organizations. 

Altogether, there are some 35,000 
members of ADA in-130 chapters in 
40 States. 


Finances. ADA members pay dues 
ranging from $3 to $10 a year, varying 
with local chapters. There are from 
2,000 to 3,000 members of an affiliate 
on 170 college campuses. This is called 
Students for Democratic Action. Its 
members pay $1 a year. 

Only about a third of the ADA money 
comes from dues, however. Another 
third is provided by labor unions. The 
rest comes from special contributions 
by members and from dinners and simi- 
lar fund-raising events. 

The theory is that ADA is indepen. 
dent of both political parties. It aims 
at uniting the 15 million or more inde. 
pendent voters of the nation to bring 
them back of local, State and _ national 
candidates whose views are in line with 
ADA policies. The agency has supported 
Republicans such as Senator Wayne 
Morse, of Oregon, and Representative 
Jacob K. Javits, of New York. But there 
are few Republicans who have ADA 
support. 

In practice, ADA usually finds itself 
in the corner of Democratic candidates. 
It furnishes guidance for organizations 
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CAMPAIGN MANAGER WYATT, CANDIDATE STEVENSON 
The Governor has connections, but aides say he was never a member 
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JACK KROLL 


that get out and ring doorbells for Demo- 
crats. 

Democratic ties are many. President 
Truman addresses ADA conventions. 
Francis Biddle, Attorney General under 
President Roosevelt, is chairman of ADA. 
Robert R. Nathan, once a New Deal 
planner, now a consulting economist 
with close ties to CIO, is the new execu- 
tive director. Frank W. McCulloch, 
administrative assistant to Senator Paul 
Douglas, of Illinois, is its secretary. 
Senators Herbert H. Lehman, of New 
York, and Hubert H. Humphrey, of 
Minnesota, are vice chairmen. So _ is 
Representative Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Jr., of New York. 

Many of the Administration’s policy 
makers have clear ties to ADA. And 
across the country, Democratic Governor 
G. Mennen Williams, of Michigan, 
Mayor Joseph S. Clark, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia, and Mayor David L. Lawrence, 
of Pittsburgh, have been linked to ADA. 
In Illinois, Governor Stevenson had the 
backing of the Independent Voters of 
llinois, an ADA affiliate. But aides say 
Stevenson was not a member of either 
IVI or ADA. 

Labor's ties to ADA are clearly ap- 
parent. Unions put up a third of the 
money for its operation. Four big 
unions are represented among the vice 
chairmen. Eight unions have spokesmen 
on the national board. 

In this group are such notable labor 
spokesmen as Walter P. Reuther, boss of 
United Automobile Workers; David Du- 
binsky, head of International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers, with a dominant 
voice in New York’s Liberal Party; and 
James B. Carey, national secretary of 
CIO. Jack Kroll, director of CIO-PAC, 
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HENDERSON & WYATT 
Some familiar names, an organization unfamiliar to some 


one of labor’s big vote-getting agencies, 
takes an important part in policy making. 
So do spokesmen for machinists, for 
AFL unions-and for Railroad Brother- 
hoods. 

It is in ADA that labor leaders come 
together and agree upon common policies. 
This done, they set their local unions to 
work to elect candidates who will carry 
out these policies. 

Anti-Communist origin. As an organi- 
zation, ADA is strongly anti-Communist. 
It developed in 1947 out of a division of 
Roosevelt New Dealers over the policy 
U.S. should adopt toward Russia. 

Henry A. Wallace and a group in- 
cluding many credited with being Com- 
munist sympathizers marched off to the 





Stevenson's Record 


A statement was made in the 
August 8 issue of U.S. News «& 
World Report that Governor Adlai 
Stevenson had shown an excess of 
income over outgo in his budgets. 
This was in error. 

In Illinois, for the year ended 
June 30, 1951, the facts are these: 


State revenue: $516,259,162 
State spending: 553,082,839 
Deficit: 36,823,677 


For the year ended June 30, 
1952, an official report is not avail- 
able. However, unofficial estimates 
indicate that there was another 
sizable deficit. 

The balance in the general fund 
of Illinois has declined under 
Stevenson. 
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WALTER REUTHER 


extreme left, calling themselves the 
Progressive Citizens of America. 

Intellectual New Dealers, most of ihe 
union leaders, others who had rejected 
an association with Communists and their 
sympathizers, banded together to form 
ADA. Wilson Wyatt and Leon Hender- 
son, both New Dealers, led in the ADA 
movement and became co-chairmen of 
the organization. The refusal of ADA to 
go along with Wallace helped win the 
election for Truman in 1948. 

The real work of ADA in elections is 
done by its collateral agencies. CIO- 
PAC, AFL’s companion agency, other 
labor organizations, Negro organizations, 
certain farm and veterans’ groups that 
are affiliated with ADA-—these go out 
and turn up the votes. 

These grind out campaign materials 
to fit the ADA pattern, get members 
registered, whip up enthusiasm for the 
candidates, haul the voters to the polls. 
In the big Northern cities, the ADA 
member-agencies play a big part, with 
the brainwork being done by ADA. 

The net result of ADA ties to the 
Democratic Party has been to give the 
Democrats an adjunct to their big-city 
machines in the North. In the 1952 Con- 
vention, some ADA men tried to move 
in and take possession of the Democratic 
Party for labor. They wanted to drive 
out the Southerners who were not too 
keen on unions and were opposed to 
policies advocated by Negro organiza- 
tions. This would have made it easier 
to get labor and Negro votes in the 
North. But this effort was beaten back. 

The South still is in the party. But 
the name of ADA is to be a recurring one 
in the campaign. For Mr. Stevenson, it 
can mean both trouble and votes. 
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Draft Must Be Increased— 
Fathers or Students Next 


Draft once again is edging 
up toward fathers, toward more 
college youths, even toward 
doctors. 

In U.S., military man-power 
demands are rising. In Europe, 
there’s resistance to bigger forces, 
to two-year service. 

Draft outlook is changing. Lat- 
est outlook follows. 


It is time for draft-eligible individ- 
uals to start reassessing their outlook 
for service. 

Draft calls are rising again. The Army 
asks 47,000 draftees for October. The 
pool of men now classified 1-A is getting 
low. 

Draft officials, as a result, are eying 
groups now deferred as a possible source 
of man power. What they see is this: 

Demand, probably, is to be for 600,- 
000 drafted men in the year ahead. 

Supply of 1-A’s and 1-O’s now classi- 
fied is 245,000, and additions to the 
supply from men not now deferred are 
limited. 

Prospect you come up with, unless 
draft policies change or unless there is 
a new rush of volunteers, is a draft for 
many who now count upon deferment. 

20-year-olds, where not deferred for 
training in college or for other causes, 
are being drawn rapidly. Many draft 
boards are exhausting this group, as 
they have exhausted the age groups 
from 25 down through 21. 

19-year-olds will be taken in sizable 
numbers early next year, and maybe 
sooner in States where the supply of 
eligible 20-year-olds is nearly gone. 
There is a reservoir of 19-year-olds, but 
it is not very large. Many of these are in 
high school. and some are in college. 
Others are deferred because they are in 
essential occupations. 

18.5-year-olds, although eligible for 
the draft, are not likely to be taken. 

At this point, the uncertainty arises 
for many individuals now deferred. 

Fathers, post-Korea, are beginning to 
be looked over. Many of them have mar- 
ried and had children since June 25, 
1950. Their children were conceived 
after the fighting in Korea had started. 
Those men are now deferred by execu- 
tive order. If fathers have to be drafted, 
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members of this group will come first, 
with calls beginning maybe by the mid- 
dle of 1953. 

Pre-Korea fathers are less likely to 
be taken. These are fathers whose first 
child was conceived before June 25, 
1950. 

Student groups, where deferred, are 
going to face closer screening. There 
are 214,000 deferred men in colleges, 
61,000 in high schools. These add up to 
a pool of 275,000 potential 1-A’s. 

High-school students are the least 
likely to be taken. The law defers them 


The Draft— 
In U.S. and Abroad 


How conscription works in Allied — 
and enemy—countries is shown here. 
Most Allied nations in Europe have 
shorter, easier drafts than U.S. Some 
Europeans balk at lengthening service. 
Belgians, for example, rioted over a 
24-month draft, then cut length. 


Required 
Service 
(months) 


Depends on volunteers. 
No Army yet. Probably will take 19- 
year-olds for 18 months, eventually. 
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ever comes first. 

College students are more vulp 
able. By law, 20,000 of them are dai 
ferred to the end of the school ye; 
The other 194,000 are deferred 
an executive order because they seo 
70 or better in qualification tests or ha 
cause they stand relatively well in thew 
classes. “4 

A good many young men, deferred 
students, have been getting married, 
the time they finish college, some 
become fathers and, thus, have acquing 
a different kind of deferment. Changes 
are that there will be a tightening upg 
deferments for undergraduates in ¢ 
leges and universities. . 

ROTC cadets in good standing ¥ 
continue to be deferred. The 
forces will order the best of these men] 
duty as officers after graduation. Mag 
sophomores will lose their deferment! 
the end of the school year, howe 
when all ROTC students will be screeng 
and only the better ones will be select 
for the third year of the course. 3 

Farmers deferred by local boards tof 
nearly 100,000. An additional 32; 
men are deferred for occupational 
sons. Not much change is expected he 
unless there is a demand for it 
Congress. " 

Veterans of World War II who had 
least 90 days’ service between Pe 
Harbor and V-J Day will continue toh 
safe from draft. That probably is trig 
also of veterans who served at least @ 
year between Sept. 16, 1940, and J 
24, 1948. Congress is not inclined t0 
put these'men back into service. 

Physicians and dentists, those unde 
the age of 51 who have had no militay 
service since 1940, may fall into the draft 
danger zone before long. These men are 
in Priority III under the draft law. The 
group in Priority I has been exhausted, 
and Priority II is nearly gone. 

Deutists and physicians in Priority Ill 
now are being required to register, ant 
some will be drafted before the end o 
this year if present plans prevail. The) 
then will be taken as needed, regardless 
of dependents. The youngest men in this 
group will be called first. Nearly all o 
those drafted will get commissions 
eventually. A younger physician or det- 
tist in Priority III can beat the drait 
by getting a Reserve commission before 
he is ordered to report for induction. 
Pressure will grow on these men to vol 
unteer. 

The draft, thus, is to take a deeper 
bite into the nation’s man power. 5} 
next summer, some fathers and _ other 
who have considered themselves dratt- 
proof can expect to be ordered into mili: 
tary service unless military man-powe! 
plans are changed. 


until graduation or until age 20, which 
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soap ane 


Owe! 


POR! 


Nowadays the lights of giant Mainliners 
seem to move among the stars as familiar 
neighbors, spanning the nation’s skies with 
year-around regularity. 


Our aim is to improve performance still 
more, until all schedules are 100% on-time. 
An impossibility, you’d say? Perhaps so, 
for no form of transportation—ground, sea 
or air—has ever achieved it. But “a man’s 
reach should exceed his grasp,” and it’s 
the very fact of 12,800 people reaching 
farther into the future that brings you 
more dependable service today. 


The finest modern airliners...the only 
airline maintenance base of its kind in the 
world . . . around-and-over-the-weather 
flying techniques... the latest electronic 
landing aids...all these have helped us 
advance to today’s high standards. But 
most important of all are people — men 
and women who think deeper and work 
harder toward making United Air Lines 
Mainliners as dependable as the stars in 
their courses. For reservations, call or write 
United or an Authorized Travel Agent. 


PASSENGERS ¢ MAIL e EXPRESS « FREIGHT ¢ AIR PARCEL POST 
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wisdom in the woods... 


An open stand of ponderosa and sugar pine is the 
home of this great horned owl. Located in the dry 
inland plateau region of the Pacific Northwest, pine 
forests contain trees of all ages . . . in contrast with the 
dense, evenly aged fir forests of the rain country. 
Harvesting on a pine tree farm is done by individual 
tree selection ...a system of cutting that removes 
over-aged and beetle-damaged trees first. ‘Trees left 
standing will continue to grow in size and be selected 
for future harvesting. Meanwhile, the seeds they drop 
will spring up in open areas as a new crop. 

The wisdom of managing timber as a crop is being 
recognized by more and more private forestland 
owners every day. In 34 states, there are now more 
than 25 million acres of commercial timberland under 


A GREAT HORNED OWL stands silent watch on a tree farm in the Pacific Northwest 


tree farm management. On these tree farms, timber 
is protected from fire, insects and disease; harvested 
according to a long-range plan and reforested by 
both natural and artificial methods. 

All Weyerhaeuser ‘Timber Company operating 
forestlands located in Washington and Oregon are 
managed as tree farms under the direction of skilled 
foresters. If the forest industry is to provide a con- 
tinuing supply of products made from wood in the 
future, more timberland owners must place all their 
forests under tree farm management. ‘The complete 
story of tree farming is an interesting one . . . one 
you should know more about. Write us at Box A, 
Tacoma, Washington, for your free copy of our new 
booklet, Tree Farming in the Pacific Northwest. 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 


“PRODUCTION FOR FREEDOM"—The forest industry is producing more products from less timber 
through better wood utilization. Today we manufacture this variety of products: *4-SQUARE LUMBER, 
PLYWOOD and fabricated products for home, farm and industrial construction and for varied manufacturing uses... 
SULPHITE and SULPHATE puips for paper, paperboard and other wood cellulose products ... *SILVACEL, *SILVAWOOL 
and “SILVALOY fiber products for insulation, paper making, oil well drilling, compression molding and other uses... 
*SILVACON from bark for plastics, adhesives, insecticides, composition flooring ... *PRES-TO-LOGS for fuel. *Reg. Trademarks 
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SUN NEVER SETS ON U.S. FRONTIERS 


Soldiers, Teachers, Givers Spreading Over World 


Touch almost any spot on a 
map of the free world and you 
fouch a U. S. project. 

U. S. troops are at war in Asia, 
on guard in Europe, on duty in 
the Arctic, South America, Africa, 
the Middle East. 

U.S. civilians are applying 
know-how to farms, schools, in- 
dustry, public health. Americans, 
aiding the world, are everywhere 
Stalin isn’t. 


All around the world, Americans 
now are pushing out new frontiers of 
activity. U.S. troops, guns, military 
advisers, economic advisers, technical 
aid, dollar grants and loans are mov- 
ing in all directions—north, south, 
east and west. 

In recent days American planners 
signed an agreement with Australia and 
New Zealand to set up a naval base on 
the far-off island of Manus. Up on the 
northernmost tip of Greenland, 600 miles 
from the North Pole, American crews 
ae working around the clock to com- 
plete a huge new U.S. air base. Over in 
North Africa, American engineers have 
just completed another large-scale air 
base. 

Half a million American soldiers, 
sailors and airmen are fighting a war in 
the Far East. An American general, with 
six divisions of American troops under 
his command, heads the combined mili- 
tary-defense force of Western Europe 
and another American general com- 
mands Europe’s joint air defenses. Ameri- 
cans have a big hand in running Greece 
and are in Yugoslavia, advising Tito on 
how to use American equipment in case 
of war in Europe. Military missions of 
Americans are training armies of Chiang 
Kai-shek on the island of Formosa, the 
nucleus of an army in Japan, troops in 
Turkey and Greece, and armies, navies 
and air forces in Latin America. 

Men. More than 1.5 million men are 
in American military forces in foreign 
lands. There are hundreds of thousands 
of troops in Europe, thousands of air- 
men in Britain, hundreds of thousands 
of soldiers, marines, airmen and sailors 
in Korea, more thousands in Japan and 
Okinawa, many others scattered over 
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the Pacific, on North Africa and on bases 
from Iceland to Guam. 

American civilians, too, are scattered 
over the world by the tens of thousands, 
giving advice, handling programs of aid 
that involve billions of dollars, shaping 
programs of reform, helping to run na- 
tions in trouble and those who have suf- 
fered defeat in war. 

Money. Thirty billion dollars and 
more have flowed out in programs of 
American aid since the end of World 
War II-—through the Marshall Plan, 
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POINT FOUR: FROM 
Billions are followed by more billions 


United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, direct loans, Point Four 
aid and the Mutual Security program. 
That’s not many billions less than was 
shipped to Europe under the wartime 
Lend-Lease program, which involved 
vast amounts of arms, ammunition and 
military as well as civilian equipment. 
And many billions more in U.S. aid are 
still to flow—the money already author- 
ized, expanded aid programs laid out. 
Not many years ago, the American 
people never dreamed of the role that 
they and their dollars would play in 
every corner of the non-Communist 
world. Until 1940, people had the idea 
that they could get along without being 
entangled much with the rest of the 
world. Their only real experience in in- 
ternational entanglements was World 
War I. After that war, the election of 





1920 turned on the issue of isolationism 
vs. internationalism—and _ isolationism 
won, hands down. 

In this year, 1952, both Democratic 
and Republican parties are accepting 
the role of world leadership proferred 
to this country. Both presidential candi- 
dates are known as_ internationalists. 
Arguments about U.S. leadership in the 
world, if any, will be over methods to be 
used, not over general objectives. 

World coverage. A glance at the 
map on pages 20 and 21 shows you how 


PILLS TO PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


far this country has gone. The American 
flag, carried by military units or civilian 
missions, is nearly everywhere outside 
the Communist sphere. 

In Europe, this country is deeply 
entrenched. American land and air bases 
are scattered over the Continent, up to 
the Elbe. U.S. troops stationed in Eu- 
rope now outnumber those fighting a 
full-scale war in Korea. American bomb- 
er units are in Britain, American jet- 
fighter units on the Continent. A large 
American fleet is in the Mediterranean 
American equipment of all kinds is flow- 
ing to European armed forces from 
Portugal to Norway. Dollars given or 
loaned to Europe run into the tens of 
billions, with billions more earmarked 
for that part of the world. 

In Africa and the Near East, U. S. 
frontiers have been extended with less 
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Where U.S. Sends 


© 





fanfare. But Americans are there by the 
thousands, with new bases, advisory 
missions and Point Four aid programs. 
Outsize airfields for use by U.S. bomb- 
ers in case of war are established now 
near Casablanca in French Morocco, 
near Tripoli in Libya, at Dhahran in Saudi 
Arabia, and in Turkey. American mili- 
tary missions or economic-aid 
are scattered from Liberia to Iran. There 
are American missions to teach Arab 
countries U.S. farm techniques, to draw 
up new transport and sanitation plans, to 
train Near Eastern troops in the use of 
American equipment, to hand out advice, 
dollars and goods to underdeveloped 
countries. 


missions 
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In Asia, where the Communist world 
controls most of the land area, U.S. 
frontiers are being extended up to the 
“bamboo curtain” from the south and 
east. Americans are going to India, to 
Pakistan, to Ceylon and Nepal on Point 
Four missions of economic aid. There is 
even a Point Four mission up against the 
Russian border in Afghanistan. American 
military equipment in quantity is going 
to Indo-China and Indonesia, togethe: 
with American advisory groups to in- 
struct local armed. forces in its use. Japan 
is a major American base, manned by 
more than 100,000 Americans in uni- 
form. A big, permanent U.S. bomber 
base is located near by on Okinawa, and 












other American airmen are stationed i 
the Philippines. A large portion of Ameri: 
can armed strength is engaged in fight- 
ing a war in Korea, not far from Asiatic 
Russia. 

Across the Pacific, meanwhile. is 4 
growing network of bases that make the 
world’s largest ocean virtually an Amet- 
can lake. Tens of thousands of Amen 
cans in uniform now are stationed in 
Hawaii, or on Guam, Midway, Kwaja- 
lein or Johnston Island bases, or large, 
newly expanded air bases located to the 
North in Alaska and the Aleutians. 

In this Hemisphere, Americans art 
stationed nearly everywhere. Economic 
missions and economic aid have gone to 
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Arms Around the World 


GREENLAND 


- 


URUGUAY 


ARGENTINA 


all but one of the 20 Latin-American 
nations. American military missions— 
Army, Navy, Air Force, or sometimes all 
three—are located now in each of these 
countries except for two. The Carib- 
bean is fortified with U.S. land, sea 
and air bases. An American Air Force 
base is located in British Bermuda, 
another one in Canada’s Newfoundland. 
More than 5,000 American workmen are 
employed on the U.S. bomber base in 
Northern Greenland. And in Canada, 
there are U.S. air facilities in Labrador 
and close U.S.-Canadian co-operation 
in establishing air defenses across the 
nation. 

Over all, the picture is one of Ameri- 
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cans extending themselves in all direc- 
tions. More Americans are going overseas 
than ever before in peacetime. At the 
same time, more dollars are being spent 
abroad or for foreign aid to be shipped 
abroad than were spent by the entire 
Federal Government back in the early 
New Deal years, when many thought 
spending was excessively high. 

The trend, moreover, is toward send- 
ing more, not fewer, men, dollars and 
supplies around the world. 

Manus, when reactivated as a naval 
base, must be manned. The Greenland 
base will require more men when com- 
pleted. More air strength is to be sent to 
Korea. More troop strength probably 
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will be sent to onc Military-aid 
shipments are scheduled to rise sharply 
in the year ahead, both to Europe and 
to Asia. Point Four programs actually 
are just getting under way and will in- 
crease in size. It’s the same story all 
down the line. 

What it adds up to is a rapid spread- 
ing of Americans and American equip- 
ment around the free world, with no end 
in sight. It is part of the cost of American 
leadership, a cost which is certain to go 
on for at least the next four years and 
which, if past experience is any guide, is 
likely to rise as new programs are added 
and American frontiers are extended 
further. 
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Both parties are out for bigger 
pensions for old people. But no- 
body wants to raise taxes to pay 
the extra cost. 

Even so, the Social Security 
fund is not going bankrupt. 
There is enough pension money 
in the till for years to come. 

Income, at present rates, will 
exceed outgo for 40 years. Con- 
gress, however, may cut the size 
of the reserve before that. 


Dwight Eisenhower, for the Re- 
publicans, is promising bigger pen- 
sions for old folks. Adlai Stevenson, 
for the Democrats, stands on a plat- 
form that declares flatly for new pen- 
sion increases. 

Old-age pensions have just been in- 
creased. Checks that go out in October 
will be bigger than those for September. 
Increases being promised are on top of 
increases already voted. They suggest 
better times ahead for pensioners. 

At a time when it is popular to 


SOCIAL SECURITY: GOING BROKE? 


More Benefits Promised—Not More Taxes 


promise bigger pensions, no candidate 
for the Presidency is proposing that taxes 
be increased to cover added costs. 

This raises the question: If old-age 
pensions are to be increased in size year 
after year and if pay-roll taxes are not 
to be increased faster than scheduled 
now, is the old-age-insurance system 
likely to go broke? This raises a further 
question: Just what is the financial 
status of the system? 

What you discover, from a look at the 
program, is that income of the system 
that provides annuities for old folks and 
for survivors of those in the system is 
running well ahead of outgo. It proba- 
bly is this fact that stimulates candidates 
to promise bigger pensions without sug- 
gesting tax increases. The idea that has 
caught hold is that more money keeps 
coming in than is going out, so why not 
fix it so that more will go out? Then more 
old people, who also are active voters, 
will have- more money and will be just 
that much happier. 

What is to happen to the system’s 
finances in the decades ahead is shown 
by the chart on page 23. This is the 
picture drawn by the system’s officials 
on the assumption that nobody tinkers 
with the program. 


Plenty to Pay ‘Old Folks’ Till Year 2000 
ne 


(Official Estimate of Reserves in Old-Age Pension Fund) 


$16.3 
Billion 


BY 1970 > 


$63 
Billion 


Pensions for old folks and_ benefits 
for widows, orphans and _ others wil 
rise steadily. The total, however, wil 
run behind the income flowing int 
the Old-Age and Survivors Insurange 
trust fund up to about the year 1995, 
The plan is to keep the system far from 
any threat of bankruptcy. 

At present, dollars flowing out to old 
people and survivors of workers. total 
about 2.3 billion dollars a year. The jn. 
flow, from pay-roll taxes and interest on 
the reserve fund, is around 4.1 billion 
dollars 4 year. By 1970, the outflow will 
be an estimated 7.2 billions. The inflow 
by that time, if official estimates of aver. 
age prospects are borne out, will be 
around 10.7 billion dollars. By 1980, 
the outflow will have swelled to an im. 
pressive 12 billions. It will be about 
1995 before the two lines, income and 
outflow, cross. 

Now, if you turn to the chart on 
this page, you will find out what all this 
means in terms of the reserve funds that 
back up the billions in pensions. 

Right now, the reserve fund totals 163 
billion dollars. This is the accumulation of 
tax payments into the fund and interest 
on those funds, over and above pension 
payments and running expenses taken 

















Source: Social Security Adm, 
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out of the fund. These dollars are re- 
fected in the national debt. They are 
in the form of U.S. securities that are as 
much of an obligation of the Government 
to pay as is a dollar bill or a U.S. savings 
bond. 

Pensions owed to millions of U.S. 
workers, however, still wou'’d be a firm 
obligation even if the fund itself went 
broke. Government then would have to 
raise pension money directly from taxes 
or from borrowings. What actually is to 
happen over the years, under the system 
that Congress has approved, is that the 
fund will grow steadily. 

Need for a reserve—any reserve at 
all-is to become an issue in months 
and years ahead, In fact, the Republican 
platform flatly commits the party to a 
re-examination of the system and the 
need for such huge reserves. 

To understand what a change can 
mean to the individual, you need to 
take a look at the system as it stands. 
What the country has at present is a 
partial reserve. It’s not like a_private- 
insurance system in which reserve funds 
ae so large that benefits can be paid 
from interest alone. To do that, in a 
social system that in time will cover 50 
million workers, would require a_re- 
serve fund that would approach 600 
billions by 1995 and go on up from there. 

Instead, what Congress has approved 
isa self-supporting system with a partial 
reserve. Pay-roll taxes are high enough 
now to pile up big. reserves that will 
provide interest payments to help pay 
pensions. It is not a full reserve. Yet 
Congress is committed to tax increases 
that will put off indefinitely the time 
when the fund starts to decline. 

Tax burden, shared by workers and 
employers, is laid out for the next 20 
years or more. The tax, now 3 per cent 
on workers’ pay up to $3,600 a year, is 
scheduled to rise to 4 per cent starting 
in 1954, to 5 per cent in 1960. Then it 
will go to 6 per cent in 1965 and to 6.5 
per cent in 1970. 

Pay-as-we-go plan, as a substitute, 
is what the Republicans are pledged to 
study. Under that system, no big re- 
serve would be used. Pay-roll taxes 
would be only as high as needed to pay 
benefits currently. What that means is 
that the tax would be kept lower over 
the period just ahead when pension 
costs are relatively low, and higher later 
on when pension costs rise. 

In 1960, for example, the pay-as-we- 
go tax would come to little more than 
3 per cent, instead of the scheduled 5 
per cent. In the year 2000, it could be 
about 8 per cent, even without adding 
anything new to the program. 

“Phony reserve’’ is what some 
backers of the pay-as-we-go plan insist 
the system has at present. Surplus funds 
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Pension Income: Surplus for 40 Years 


1952 
BILLIONS 
$14 


1953 1955 1960 


1970 1980 1990 2000 
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Source: Social Security Adm. 


collected from workers via _pay-roll 
taxes, in this view, are taken by the 
Treasury and spent on ordinary ex- 
penses of Government. Later, when 
pensions paid for by workers come due, 
Government will have to tax a second 
time to raise the cash. So, critics ask, 
why have a reserve at all? 

What really happens, officials ex- 
plain, is somewhat different. As pay-roll 
taxes come in, Social Security receives 
equivalent amounts of U.S. securities 
for a reserve. The Treasury borrows 
the funds from Social Security and 
may spend the money on ordinary ex- 
penses. 

Later, when the system needs money 
to pay growing pension bills, the Treas- 
ury can do either of two things. For 
example, Social Security might need a 
billion dollars from its reserve. 

First, in order to pay Social Security, 
the Treasury borrows a billion dollars 
from private sources and pays off the 
1 billion in bonds held by Social Securi- 
ty. The national debt goes up 1 billion 
when the Treasury borrows that much, 
but it goes down 1 billion when the 
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Treasury pays off the bonds owned by 
Social Security. Social Security and its 
pensioners get their cash, but no tax 
funds are used and no change occurs 
in the national debt. 

Second, if the Treasury has surplus 
tax funds, it can use those to pay off 
the 1 billion in bonds held by Social 
Security. Government, in that case, will 
be using tax funds to pay pensions but 
it will reduce the national debt by 1 
billion dollars in the process. 

Result, say officials, is that in neither 
case is double taxing involved. 

Pension-reserve questions, even 
so, are to become a real issue in months 
and years ahead. So are proposals to 
increase pensions. Any increases granted 
will force a new look at the tax schedule 
to see whether the reserve will be 
strongly affected by rising outgo. And 
they will center further attention on the 
question of whether this country needs 
a 100-billion-dollar pension reserve. 

Social Security system; in any case, is 
not going broke. Reserve or no _re- 
serve, workers can count on getting 
their scheduled pensions at age 65. 
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with SENATOR SPARKMAN 


Democratic Nominee for Vice President 


QUIZZING SPARKMAN 





EDITOR'S NOTE: What kind of man is the 
South’s nominee for Vice President? How was he 
trained? What are his views on labor? Manage- 
ment? Foreign policy? Social problems? Civil 
rights? Agricultural and business problems? 

Answers to these and other questions are given by 
Senator John Sparkman, of Alabama, in an inter- 
view with the editors of U.S. News & World Re- 
port in their conference room in Washington. The 
replies highlight some of the big campaign issues. 

Interviews with other candidates will be pub- 
lished in subsequent issues. 








JOHN J. SPARKMAN was the personal choice of 
Adlai Stevenson for the Democratic vice-presi- 
dential nomination. 

At least a week before his own nomination for 
President, Stevenson had decided that if he had 
his way in the picking, the Alabamian would be 
on the ticket. He knew and liked Sparkman. 

When the time came for choosing a vice-presi- 
dential candidate, courtesies required that the 
place be offered first to Richard B. Russell, of 
Georgia, and Vice President Alben Barkley. They 
were not interested. And Sparkman got the place. 








Q Wasn't your father a farmer, Senator Sparkman? 

A That’s right. 

Q A tenant farmer? 

A That’s right. 

Q And you were born on a farm and raised on a 
farm in Alabama? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you go to the public schools in Alabama? 

A Yes. I went to a one-room school first at Mount 
Tabor. I went there until I was 13. You’d usually call 
it going through the seventh grade, but we didn’t have 
grades—I just finished all the books we had there. I 
would take up, say, the “Second Reader,” and when d 
got proficient in it, no matter what time of the year it 
was, I was put on the “Third Reader,” and so on. 
From Mount Tabor I went to the county high school 
and then to the University of Alabama. 

Q Where did you get the money to go to college? 
Was your father able to send you? 

A No. We had 11 children in our family. I don’t see 
how my father kept us in food, but we had good 
food in those days and I think that accounts for my 
good health. I made a cotton crop during my senior 
year in high school. Papa rented for me—I was just 17 
—a new ground of about 7 acres and told me that if I 
would make a crop there I could use it to go to school. 
So, I made a cotton crop, and on the strength of it my 
father went to town about the latter part of August 
and managed to get about $75. I took that and went 
up to school with it. 

Q Didn't have any federal aid, did you? 

A No, I should say not. 

Q What did you specialize in at college? 

A During my first four years I took the regular 
academic course with the usual subjects. By my 
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fourth year I had built up enough extra credits to 
finish in three and a half years. So, I combined my 
last year with my first year of law, and went on 
and finished law. After finishing law, I took a mas- 
ter’s degree and majored in history and _ political 
science. All the degrees were at the University of 
Alabama. 

Q Did you make Phi Beta Kappa? 

A Yes. 

Q And didn’t you come pretty close to becoming 
president of the University of Alabama a few years 
ago? ; 

A There was talk of it, but I was never offered the 
job actually. 

Q Did you practice law? 

A Yes, I practiced for 11 years. And, by the way, | 
went into politics in school. I was elected editor of 
our school paper and the next year I ran for president 
of the student body. I have always liked politics. 
though I never really engaged in politics until I ran 
for Congress. 

Q Aren't you the first vice-presidential candidate 
from the South in many years? 

A Well, of course, as you recall, there was Jack 
Garner from Texas, and Senator Joe Robinson of 
Arkansas who ran with Al Smith in 1928. We had a 
Vice President from Alabama in 1852, William Rufus 
King. He never did serve in Washington. He took sick, 
was allowed to take the oath away from here, got back 
as far as Alabama, and died. 

Q Have your people been in Alabama for many 
generations? 

A My grandfather came from Tennessee in about 
1854. 

Q Where had they been before? 
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More Self-Reliance as Need of Business .. . Attitude 


On Labor, Farm Program, Foreign Aid, Civil Rights 


AI can’t vouch for the accuracy of the family 
history, but somebody has looked it up—in fact, some- 
body wrote a book on it. I am told that there were 
five Sparkman brothers who came to this country from 
England prior to the Revolutionary War, that they 
settled in Virginia and later moved down into South 
Carolina. From South Carolina two brothers moved 
over into Tennessee, one branch stayed in South Caro- 
lina and another went down into Florida. From this 
branch in Tennessee, the Sparkmans in Alabama are 
descended. And also from that group there are a great 
many Sparkmans in Texas. ; 

Q Were you born in a log cabin? 

A When I made my campaign for the Senate in 
1946, the people who got up my advertising did use 
the emblem of a log cabin, and lots of people thought 
that that log cabin was the cabin I was born in. Actu- 
ally, I was not born in a log cabin. I was born in a 
frame house on a farm. It was a small farm of 40 acres 
which my father had bought at one time, kept for a 
couple of years, and then had to let go back because 
he couldn’t pay for it. By the way, it was that same 
farm on which I grew this cotton crop later on. Then 
my father moved to another place and when I was 
five we moved to the house in which I lived most of 
my life, and that was a log house. It is still standing, 
except there has been a new house added to it. 

Q When did your father cease to be a tenant 
farmer and own his own farm? 

A That was before I was born. He was living on a 
farm which he temporarily owned. But he kept it just 
about two years and returned to tenant farming again. 
He remained a tenant farmer as long as he lived. All 
of my life on a farm was spent on a tenant farm. 


Activities in House 

Q When you were in the House of Representatives, 
what did you specialize in? 

A I was a member of what is now the Armed 
Services Committee. Then it was the Military Affairs 
Committee. So, naturally, I took an active part in all 
of our military preparation prior to and during the 
second World War. 

I took an active interest in TVA. I represented the 
TVA district in Alabama. I think the first important 
measure that I was author of was the measure that al- 
lowed the TVA to buy out the properties in Tennessee, 
north Alabama and north Mississippi, and to agree, 
more or less, with the power companies on a division 
of territory. I also sponsored an Act that provided 
for payments in lieu of taxes both to the States and 
to the counties by the TVA. This has been very suc- 
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cessful. Both of these measures were sponsored in the 
Senate by Senator Norris, of Nebraska. 

Q What other things did you do in the House? 

A Perhaps the biggest piece of legislation that I 
pushed through in the House was the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act during the war. I was the au- 
thor of that Act. That was the Act which provided the 
moratorium on taxes and debts and rents and things 
of that kind and protected the families of men in the 
service while they were away. 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


Q Was the Taft-Hartley Act up while you were a 
member of the House or Senate? 

A It was while I was in the Senate. 

Q Did you vote for it? 

A I voted for the Taft bill. If you remember the 
sequence of that, the Taft bill was passed by the Sen- 
ate, and was not too bad a bill. It then went to the 
House, and the House substituted the Hartley bill. 
Then it went to conference, and the conferees agreed 
on what became known as the Taft-Hartley bill. It 
came back to Senate immediately, before the con- 
ference report had been printed. I voted for the con- 
ference report, but stated at the time that I had not 
had time to analyze it, that I was presuming the 
conferees had agreed on a workable bill, but if it went 
to the White House, and the President had it care- 
fully analyzed and vetoed it and showed in his veto 
message that it had been analyzed by experts, and if I 
was then of the opinion that it was not workable, I 
would vote to sustain the President’s veto. And I did. 

Q Wasn't that unlike most of your Southern col- 
leagues? 

A That’s true, most of them voted to override the 
veto. 

Q What do you think of the use of the word “re- 
peal” in connection with the Taft-Hartley Act? 

A I think a great many people may misunderstand 
when we use the word “repeal.” One thing I think is 
important for us to remember is this: When the Taft- 
Hartley Act was adopted it repealed the Wagner Act, 
and all of the labor legislation that we have of that 
type is included in the Taft-Hartley Act. Therefore, 
it seems to me that perhaps a more correct term now 
would be to say “rewrite,” or “replace.” Certainly 
there has to be a new writing of legislation to take the 
place of Taft-Hartley. We can’t just repeal it and 
leave it at that. 

Q We couldn't just go back to the Wagner Act 
and nothing else, could we? 
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A I don’t believe that outright repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act would have the effect of restoring the 
Wagner Act, and I am quite sure that no one would 
want us to go back to the Wagner Act as it was, with- 
out any change. 

Q You are now a member of two committees in the 
Senate—the Banking and Currency and the For- 
eign Relations Committee? 

A Yes, and I am chairman of the Small Business 
Committee of the Senate. 

Q Is that a special committee? 

A It is a special committee, but it is a permanent 
one. I am also a member of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. 

Q Do you feel that you have some rather important 
assignments there? 

A That’s right. 


‘LIBERAL-CONSERVATIVE’ 


Q How would you describe yourself in these cate- 
gories: “conservative,” or “liberal-conservative,’ or 
“radical,” or “center,” or “middle of the road’? 

A It’s interesting where you put “radical.” In the 
European countries, I always get a little upset by the 
use of the word “radical,” meaning to the right. I 
would say that I am—I rather like your term—“Tib- 
eral-conservative.” I think I am conservative. A great 
many people might not believe this, but I am a kind of 
“penny pincher.” I am “Scotch” by instinct. I do try 
to check carefully the worth-whileness of programs, 
but I am a great believer in programs in co-opera- 
tion between the Federal Government and the State 
governments. I think that many of our most helpful 
programs have come in that field. 

Federal aid on highways, for instance, was one of 
the first, which, by the way, was sponsored by one of 
my predecessors in the Senate, the elder Senator 
John Bankhead of Alabama—the Federal Aid High- 
way Act of 1916. The Hill-Burton Act for construction 
of hospitals has done a tremendous good throughout 
the country. 

These are two typical cases. But they have required 
local participation, and that’s how we get our best 
programs. 


GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


Q When you talk about these categories, like “‘lib- 
eral-conservative,” for instance, do you have in mind 
a very definite differentiation in the matter of govern- 
mental intervention in the economic life of the coun- 
try, the extent or scope of it? 

A Yes, I am very much concerned about that, and, 
as a matter of fact, if you could read some of the hear- 
ings on housing—I have been chairman of the hous- 
ing subcommittee—you would see that I have ridden 
pretty heavily these banks and insurance companies 
and private builders because of their dependence upon 


the Government instead of their going out doing the 
things for themselves. 

Recently I read with a great deal of interest Presi- 
dent Hoover’s series of articles, his biography. In one 
chapter he told about his effort in 1932 to get the 
banks and insurance companies to come in and under- 
write the farm mortgages and home mortgages and so 
forth, and how they held back. and how eventually he 
was forced to open up the RFC and farm-mortgage 
help from the Government and home-mortgage help 
from the Government. 

I think that a great deal of our trouble has arisen 
from reliance on government instead of private in- 
dustry doing the job. We ought to continue to hound 
them with the necessity of private initiative. A couple 
of years ago, I sponsored—I am not sure that | in- 
troduced the bill. Senator Maybank may have intro- 
duced it as chairman of the Committee—but I being 
chairman of the subcommittee tried my best to get 
through a bill whereby the Government would uncer- 
write the formation of a home-mortgage company in 
which the private investor could subscribe for stock— 
pretty much like the FDIC, or more like the Federal 
Reserve Banks or the farm-credit setup and the Home 
Loan Bank that underwrites the building and loan 
associations. 

In other words, the Government would start it and 
then, as private concerns would come and purchase 
that stock. this would be retired from the Govern 
ment and gradually become privately owned by the 
investing companies themselves. We haven’t been 
able to get that going, but I still have hope in it. I 
think that eventually they will do it. 

I believe that private industry ought to be prodded 
into doing all of these things that it ought to do itself 
As an example, consider the Federal Nationa] Mort- 
gage Association. While I have supported giving 
funds to it, I’ve always said that it’s almost criminal 
that we have to do that when, as a matter of fact, these 
people who have the money to invest ought to be out 
there buying those mortgages. 

Q They dump them on the Government? 

A Well, because it’s easy. That’s the unfortunate 
thing in all this. Seeking the easy way is the basis of 
a lot of our difficulties in this matter of military waste 
and extravagance. It’s the thing that forces small busi- 
ness to struggle for a look-in on defense contracts— 
that is, the habit of so many people of looking for the 
easy way to do a thing rather than being willing to do 
what ought to be done regardless of the fact that it 
may be hard. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


Q What is your thought about federal intervention 
in labor-management disputes? 

A I think I hold a rather peculiar view on that, one 
that neither labor nor management probably wouid 
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agree with me on—they might agree with me on prin- 
ciple but not when we get down to the details. I think 
that the Government has made it entirely too easy 
for both labor and management to come to the Gov- 
ernment for help. 

As a matter of fact, if I were writing a law, if I had 
the privilege of writing it myself, before they were 
allowed to come to the Government to settle their 
disputes, I would require them to show that they 
had in good faith entered into collective bargain- 
ing and had done their utmost to settle their differ- 
ences around the table themselves before coming 
to the Government. 

Q Don’t they always say that they have done that? 

A Well, I’ll give you an example. If you will go 
back to the New York Times of about November 15th 
of last year, you will find where Mr. Ben Fairless, of 
the U.S. Steel Corp., whom I admire and respect 
greatly, in a statement before negotiations had ever 
been entered, said in substance: “Of course, this case 
will go to Washington.” Now, I’m not criticizing him 
for it. He probably was recognizing the realities of 
the situation. 

Q And, in supplement to that, didn’t he say also 
that there was nothing they could do until they found 
out what the Government would do on prices? 

A That may be true. 


Wages as Part of Price 

Q If the Government is going to fix the price, then 
they can’t bargain on wages because wages are part of 
the price, can they? 

A Well, they could, and that is another criticism I 
had of our setup, and I criticized it before our Com- 
mittee. 

I think that the steel case was badly mishandled 
from the very first day. I think it was mishandled, 
first, by both sides’ finding it too easy to come to the 
Government, to pass the buck more or less—and it 
offers a buck-passing possibility so far as stockhold- 
ers are concerned and so far as labor unions are con- 
cerned. In that case, if things go wrong then the loser 
can blame the Government. 

Q Do you think the union wanted it to go to the 
Government, too? 

A I’m not saying that either one of them was try- 
ing to pass the buck here. What I am saying is that the 
situation has developed to the point that it becomes 
easy for both sides to pass the buck to the Govern- 
ment. Yes, of course, both the union and the industry, 
in the steel case, submitted the case to the Govern- 
ment. They may have made an honest effort to get to- 
gether. I cannot help believe, however, that if they had 
made a little harder effort, they could have gotten 
together—up to a point. They could have seen what 
they could arrive at, and then if they saw that there 
was a possible agreement, they could have stopped 
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there to see whether or not they could get the price 
increase necessary. 

Even on the procedure I thought it was badly han- 
dled. When they came to Washington, they dealt with 
the Wage Stabilization Board. There was Roger Put- 
nam, the Economic Stabilizer, and Ellis Arnall, the 
Price Stabilization Director, and Charlie Wilson, who 
was the over-all Director. Back during World War II 
—whatever the setup was, War Production Board, or 
whoever had that responsibility—they worked out a 
formula which was called the “little steel’ formula. 


Need for a Wage Formula 

Q That was by the War Labor Board— 

A Yes, and it was pretty well adhered to for a long, 
long time. Before a wage settlement could be agreed 
to, they had to show that it did not break the “little 
steel” formula. I have contended that during this mo- 
bilization period no such formula has ever been 
worked out, but we depended instead upon Mr. Put- 
nam over here stabilizing as between those setting 
wages, on the one hand, and those setting prices, on the 
other hand. I think it is clear t6 anybody who reads 
the record that they simply did not have the needed 
co-ordination and could not have, the way they oper- 
ated. 

Again, if I had the authority to write the law I 
would make it, first of all, difficult for them to get to 
the Government. Secondly, I would set up some kind 
of formula, or some kind of foolproof co-ordination 
between wage fixing on the one side and price fixing 
on the other, so that we would not get into one of 
these impossible positions such as we got into in the 
steel case. 

Q When the Senate voted to “request’’ the Presi- 
dent to use the Taft-Hartley Act, how did you vote 
in that? 

A I voted against it. I voted against Congress di- 
recting the President to use it. I said publicly at the 
time that I thought the President did not have the 
power to seize the steel mills, that I did not believe in 
the theory of “inherent powers,” and that I did not be- 
lieve that the President had such powers. At the same 
time, I respect another constitutional provision, that of 
separation of powers. I do not think that Congress has 
the right to tell the Executive how to execute laws. 

Q Do you think there is room for some legislation 
in the event that all of the means of collective bargain- 
ing have been exhausted, everything’s been done on 
both sides that has discouraged them from coming to 
the Government, and they finally get into an impasse 
where the country is in need of steel? 

A Yes. I not only think there is room but that there 
is necessity, and we recognized that necessity during 
World War II in both. the Smith-Connally Act and 
with Section 9 of the Selective Service Act. 
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Q That was limited to seizure, though? 

A Yes, I know, but you stated a set of facts that 
lead right up to the necessity of seizure. 

Q Then you think the power to seize is the way to 
deal with the situation? 

A No, no, no. That would be dependent upon our 
having gone as far as we could without results and on 
the assumption that we had to have the product in our 
national security. 

Q Isn't it also true that, the moment that you have 
that legislation, one party or the other looks forward 
to the use of that legislation? 

A That may be true, and for that very reason, again, 
if I were writing that legislation, I would write it so 
that neither party could profit by it. In other words, 
not only would I, if I had my way, make it hard for 
them to get into the Government, I’d make it hard for 
them to find any advantage in using the Government, 
I would do all I could to keep the pressure on them to 
settle these disputes themselves. 

Q What would you do to make it unprofitable for 
them to go to the Government? 

A I don’t know how it would be worked out, but I 
would try to gear the operation in such a way that 
neither side could feel that it was going to get any 
advantage by reason of the operation by the Gov- 
ernment during such time. In other words, I would 
make it an absolute Government necessity before 
any seizure were allowed, and then I would rig up 
some kind of machinery to make certain that neither 
side could look forward to any advantage by such 
operation. 

And let me say this: I do not pose as a labor 
expert. I have never been a member of the Labor 
Committee, and there are lots of these angles that 
I realize I am expressing in thoughts that are very 
rough and represent my general ideas. And I realize 
that there are lots of implications that have not even 
occurred to me. If I were sitting in a labor commit- 
tee asking questions around the table with witnesses 
that are experts in the field, it might put a differ- 
ent light on it. 


Communists in Unions 

Q Have you ever expressed any views about what 
to do about Communists in labor unions? 

A I don’t know that I have ever expressed any 
views, bit I think that most of the labor unions have 
done a pretty good job in cleaning out the Commu- 
nists. There may be a few yet that are pretty strongly 
affected by it, and even there I think the unions have 
organized counterunions. As a whole they have done 
a good job. 

I don’t know how it would be done, but I certainly 
think that steps ought to be taken to make certain that 
any outfit that is to enjoy Government assistance 
should not be Communist dominated. 
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MACARTHUR AND ASIA 


Q Were you on the Armed Services Committee, did 
you say? 

A I was on Military Affairs in the House. 

Q Then you weren't on that Committee in the Sen- 
ate that heard General MacArthur? 

A Oh, yes, I was in on that because I am on the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Q Did you express yourself at the time on the Mac- 
Arthur episode? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q What was your general view? 

A My general view was this, that, first of all, I think 
everybody recognized that the President had the au- 
thority to do it. My view was that General MacArthur 
was a general operating in the field, subject to orders 
from his superiors, who in this case were the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that had been set up by law to plan our 

‘defense in time of peace and supervise our strategy in 
time of war; that General MacArthur found himself 
out of step with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and there was 
no alternative except for the President to relieve him 
of his command. 

Q In your Foreign Relations meetings, have you 
taken a view on the Asia policy, on what we should 
have done in the Far East beginning with the Formosa 
thing? When Formosa aid was up, did you express 
a view at that time? 

A I don’t know that I expressed a view, but my atti- 
tude has been consistent in supporting aid to Formosa. 
I supported the first aid, so far as I know, that we 
voted for Formosa, which was, I think, 125 million 
dollars. That was the first military aid voted for the 
Chinese Government on Formosa. I supported all of 
the appropriations that we have made to the Far East 
and all of the aid programs for that area. 

I have tried to take what I consider a realistic atti- 
tude toward the Far East and the Chinese question. Of 
course, I think we’ve made mistakes in China, going 
far back behind Formosa, and yet they were mistakes 
that were pretty much shared by all the people in the 
country at the time. 

For instance, when General Marshall was sent to 
China, I am convinced from the MacArthur hearings 
and from the exhibits that we had there that he went 
there pretty much with the blessings of the American 
people. I can certainly demonstrate that by editorials 
from many of the leading publications, from state- 
ments made on the floor of Congress by Republicans 
and Democrats alike. His directive embraced the rec- 
ommendations that were contained in that telegram 
signed by General MacArthur and General Wede- 
meyer and Admiral Spruance. 

Our aid was conditioned exactly as they said it 
ought to be conditioned, which you will find in para- 
graph 13 of that telegram. It failed. It was an under- 
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taking that was pretty well approved by everyone 
who had anything to do with it. 

Q You are referring to the suggested coalition with 
the Communists? 

A That was in paragraph 13, which said the recom- 
mendations made in the preceding paragraphs should 
be granted only on condition that the major groups 
should agree to a coalition. Those are not the exact 
words, but in substance that is what it said. 

Q In speaking of “mistakes,” did you have in mind 
that that was a mistake even though we didn’t see it 
at the time? 

A Yes. I am not sure that we could have saved 
China under any condition. It is not at all certain. 

Q Even south of the Yangtze? 

A It is not at all certain. There was a tremendous 
demoralization. There is no question about that. I 
think you will get that out of the testimony of General 
Barr, Admiral Badger, General Wedemeyer, and Am- 
bassador Stuart. Every one of them describes these 
events and signs of deterioration. As a matter of fact, 
if I had had my way, after they got down south of the 
Yangtze, I certainly would have tried to sustain them. 
That, of course, is hindsight. 


China and the United Nations 

Q But you think now that we know the picture, and 
looking ahead you would favor the admission of Red 
China to the United Nations? 

A No, not at all. 

Q Not at any time? 

A The Government of Mao Tse-tung, I would say 
not at any time. I would say further that as long as 
China—the Peiping Government—is dominated by an 
outside power, I would not favor her admission to the 
U.N. or her recognition by the family of nations under 
any .circumstances. 

Q That’s essentially what Dean Rusk said when he 
was Assistant Secretary of State in that controversial 
speech of his— 

A The question is—and I think we illustrate this 
with Tito—whether or not a government is the govern- 
ment of the people within that territory or whether it 
is dominated by an outside force, and there is no ques- 
tion in my mind that the present Chinese Government 
is dominated by Moscow—although General Mac- 
Arthur testified differently. He said they were follow- 
ing parallel courses, but, in his opinion, they were not 
Moscow-dominated. 

Q Well, in the case of Tito is there much evidence 
that the people control their government—although 
there is evidence that no foreign government is in 
there? 

A And that is what I mean. As far as we know, Tito 
is the choice of the people of Yugoslavia and not the 
choice of the people of Russia. 

Q Would you give Formosa back? 
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A Oh, no. 

Q We made an agreement that Formosa should go 
to China— 

A I know, but to the China that we recognize—Na- 
tionalist China. 

Q Have you visited Formosa? 

A Yes, and I saw Chiang’s troops there. 

Q When was that? 

A Last December. 

Q Did you meet Chiang? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q What impression did you get of him? 

A A favorable one. I think he is a man of great sin- 
cerity. I think he has done a lot of changing within 
his own household. I think they are doing a good job 
on Formosa. 


PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES 


Q To turn to the conventions for a moment, various 
editorials are saying that no matter what may be said 
about the convention system they do produce good 
candidates. You didn’t enter a single primary contest 
of any kind, you were not a candidate in any way prior 
to being chosen for Vice President. Which system do 
you favor? 

A Well, it’s so easy to talk about changing to a pri- 
mary system. Naturally, I would like to see some sys- 
tem worked out whereby the people would have a con- 
siderable voice in the selection of their candidates, but 
if there had been a primary system this time, let us 
say, you wouldn’t have had Eisenhower, you wouldn’t 
have had Nixon, you wouldn’t have had Stevenson, 
you wouldn’t have had Sparkman. 

Q Whom might you have had? 

A You would have had people that went out into 
the primaries, people who were campaigning. I cer- 
tainly wouldn’t have gone into the primaries—and I 
doubt that any of the other nominees would have done 
so. There are complications to it, such as the time. I 
wonder how in the world a candidate could hope to 
get in 48 States within the short time that would be 
allowed for campaigning prior to the primary elec- 
tion. Furthermore, the convention uses, or tries to use, 
the theory of balancing the ticket. How in the world 
could you do it otherwise? Would anyone run for Vice 
President? Would everybody run for President, giving 
to the one who gets second highest number of votes 
the vice-presidential nomination? 

Suppose you have 10 candidates running for Presi- 
dent and one of them gets 1,000 votes more than the 
next one. All of them are pretty close. Are you going 
to declare the top man nominated? There are compli- 
cated problems to be worked out before we go into it. 

Q How do you think the South came out in this 
Convention? 

A Very well. I think the South regained a lot of the 
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power, prestige—if you want to call it that—that it 
lost in the 1948 and perhaps in other conventions. 
I think the fight to seat the delegations was decidedly 
a victory for the South, and I think it was not so much 
an objection on the part of the South to the loyalty 
oath as such as it was that the loyalty oath was being 
applied without previous notice. As a matter of fact, 
I sat in that conference that worked out the compro- 
mise agreement and reminded Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Jr., that in 1932 his father was confronted with a some- 
what analagous situation on the abolition of the two- 
thirds rule, and that his father, even though he knew 
it would work to his advantage, refused to advocate 
the abolition of that rule during that Convention be- 
cause the delegates had not had prior notice but in- 
stead had a resolution passed making it applicable 
four years hence. 

Q He might have put it over in ’32? 

A I think there is no doubt that he could have. 

Q They did serve notice that they would do it in 
a later convention, didn’t they? 

A They did, and many of FDR’s followers as I re- 
call—I was not there—advocated changing the rule at 
that 1932 Convention. He, himself, took the lead in 
opposing the change at that time. 

Q And that might have lost him the nomination? 

A Certainly. I reminded young Franklin Roosevelt 
of that, and—I don’t know—I think it made some im- 
pression on him. At any rate, he agreed to the compro- 
mise proposal as drafted by my colleague Senator Hill, 
of Alabama. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Q What do you think is the basis of the rumblings 
that you hear in the North about the “civil rights” 
plank not going far enough and the rumblings in the 
South that it goes too far? 

A I suppose that it is only fair to say that I rather 
expected that, and I think that is a pretty good indi- 
cation that the plank as adopted represents a meeting 
of the minds in the middle. We had there the two ex- 
tremes. We had in the drafting committee a plank that 
spelled out the program in detail, saying exactly what 
ought to be done—there ought to be a compulsory 
“FEPC” [Fair Employment Practices Commission], 
there ought to be this and ought to be that. On the 
other hand, there was presented the plank which the 
platform committee reported in Philadelphia in 1948. 

It was between those two extremes that we worked. 
I think we did a pretty good job in getting a meeting 
of the minds on something that nobody probably 
agreed with completely. But, at least, it did represent 
a basically correct situation. 

Q What do you think is at the root of the “civil 
rights” controversy? Is it the desire of the minority 
groups for social equality in the South, or economic 
equality? 


A I think that depends very largely upon whose 
viewpoint it is, because undoubtedly—and I’ve alw 
said this—the whole question of “civil rights” has bec. 
a political football. I think the “civil rights” question 
could have been worked out long before now. I have 
often made this statement that if people would divorce 
the question from politics—interested parties sit 
around a table as Christian gentlemen and try to 
work it out—we would then have no trouble with it. I 
think, perhaps, a very fine approach to the problem 
has been made by Congressman Brooks Hays, of Ar- 
kansas [Democrat]. I don’t know whether you are 
familiar with the series of bills that he introduced. 


A Program on Civil Rights 

Q Aren’t they mostly based on voluntary educa- 
tional processes? 

A The “FEPC” would be, but I don’t think the 
others are. For the poll tax, he would advocate a con- 
stitutional amendment. We, in the South, do not care 
about the poll tax. I wish every State would do away 
with it, but we believe that the Constitution makes it 
a State problem. We recognized that fact when the 
question of the vote for women came up. And I would 
venture to say that if the question of the vote for the 
18-year-olds came up, everybody would advocate a 
constitutional amendment. If that is recognized in 
one field of voting, it ought to be recognized in the 
other. 

I am certain that had a constitutional amendment 
been offered to the people in 1948 it would have been 
adopted long before now. You will remember that when 
we returned from the 1948 Philadelphia conventions, in 
that special session we had the poll-tax question up, 
and Senator Russell got up on the floor of the Senate 
and proposed to Senator Taft, who was leading the 
opposition, that if his group would agree to the sub- 
mission of a constitutional amendment, not only 
would the Southerners not speak against it but more 
than half of the Southerners would support it, not 
only before the Congress but also before their State 
legislatures. 

I was speaking of voting—of elimination of the poll 
tax. That is just one of the bills that Brooks Hays has 
introduced. That has to do with the poll tax. There 
are about four bills that he has introduced. Another 
one has to do with antilynching. I am not familiar 
with the terms of his bill on antilynching, but it pro- 
poses a federal law against lynching. As a matter of 
fact, here is something that, I believe, is not generally 
known. Every time an antilynching bill has been up, 
Southerners have said in effect: “If you will make this 
applicable in all cases of mob violence where law and 
order breaks down, whether it be lynching, race riot, 
any kind of mob violence, we will go along with it.” 

But they’ve never done it. 

Q Because where the States are reluctant to enforce 
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. ‘The term “FEPC” has become a symbol’ 


the law, as we had in the sitdown strikes, the Federal 
Government is powerless to do anything? 

A Anyhow, they were unwilling to do that. I believe 
that the Brooks Hays proposal hits it on a little differ- 
ent line. He would have the Federal Government pass 
an antilynching law but make it applicable only in 
those States that did not have an adequate antilynch- 
ing law, and in cases where there was a breakdown 
of law and order within the State. 

Q Isn't it true that lynching has now almost be- 
come a moot question? 

A Yes, it has. And again it is a political flag, a sym- 
bol. Hays’s third proposal would have to do with labor 
and employment. As a matter of fact the term “FEPC” 
has become a symbol. You know you develop certain 
terms that become symbols—like ‘“Taft-Hartley”—in 
great part but not altogether because a great part of 
the feeling regarding “Taft-Hartley” is absolutely sin- 
cere as to the operation of the Act. But the very term 
“Taft-Hartley” has grown into something to have 
meaning in itself. 

This same thing is true of “FEPC”—it has a mean 
meaning within itself. I don’t know altogether how 
Congressman Hays approaches that, but I think it’s 
something like this: He would recognize the need for 
full utilization of our man-power resources, and that 
would be utilization without discrimination for any 
cause. He would have set up in the Department of 
Labor a board or bureau on man-power utilization. 
He would have that work through means of education, 
voluntary co-operation with State governments and 
with private industry, to make certain there was no 
discrimination in the utilization of our man power. 


Senate Committee's ‘FEPC’ Bill 

Q Wouldn't there still be a jail sentence? 

A No, there wouldn’t be a jail sentence. And let me 
call your attention to a further step by what we might 
call the opposition. Just before Congress adjourned, the 
Senate Labor Committee reported out a bill—11 to 2, I 
believe it was—that would provide almost exactly that. 
It had some difference in it, because it did give this fed- 
eral setup the right to issue an order to “cease and de- 
sist” after public hearings. If the order to “cease and 
desist” should not be complied with, then the case could 
be taken into the federal district court where the de- 
fendant lives, that is, in his district, which, after all, 
would get us back to local-court procedures rather than 
administrative procedures. Without being familiar with 
all of the details, I would say that is a tremendous step 
in direction of the Hays proposal. And, by the way, 
this Labor Committee bill carefully avoids use of any 
term that might even suggest “FEPC.” 

Q Would they impose an injunction? 

A I don’t know what the method would be, though 
I suppose so since there would be available the full 
power of the federal district court. But certainly if 


there were to be any sentence, then the defendant 
would have the right to a trial by jury. By the way, let 
me say that Senator Russell, who I think is pretty gen- 
erally recognized as the leader of the South on “civil 
rights” measures, went to the White House in Jan- 
uary, 1949, and had a long discussion with President 
Truman to see if a program along this line could be 
worked out. At that time, I understand that the Presi- 
dent took the attitude that he had a mandate from the 
people to write this program—the one that he had pre- 
viously submitted to Congress—into law, and that he 
could not yield to that proposal by Senator Russell. 

Q Isn't the Hays proposal pretty close to compul- 
sory “FEPC”’—going to the court? 

A No. As a matter of fact, I think it is a long ae 
away from it. It’s true that it does provide for certain 
court procedures, but they are court procedures as 
contrasted to administrative procedures. 

Q But doesn’t it in its essence adopt the principle 
that a man cannot be refused employment on account 
of his color? 

A It does, but I think that is narrowing it down a 
little too much. It adopts the principle that a person 
could not be discriminated against for any reason in 
employment. 


For Hearing on Discrimination 

Q But it does provide for a trial by jury? 

A Yes, and it has other steps. First of all, it pro- 
vides for a public hearing. Second, it limits the action 
that can be taken by a federal administrative setup to 
an order to “cease and desist,” which is exactly what 
the Trade Commission has now and what other regu- 
latory agencies have. 

Q And it does not apply to all cases, but just to that 
specific case being tried? 

A That’s right. It does not put-out a blanket order. 
Each case would be judged on its own facts, and the 
power of the Government would be limited to “cease 
and desist” orders and action against a defendant, in 
the event the ‘‘cease and desist” order should be vio- 
lated, would be handled in a local district court, where 
a man would be entitled to be tried by his neighbors. 

Q But the employer could be penalized? 

A If he violated the injunction. 

Q Wouldn't that restrict the power of the employer 
to hire whom he pleased when the management’s pre- 
rogative would be so limited that he couldn’t discrim- 
inate against anyone for any reason? 

A Well, understand, I am not advocating this mea- 
sure and, in fact, I have stated that I am not familiar 
with all of its provisions. I was simply citing it. I did 
state with approval the Brooks Hays program, which 
is a pretty comprehensive program, and what I said 
was that the report by the Senate Committee repre- 
sented a big step toward the Brooks Hays approach. 
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I am not sufficiently familiar with it. I do not advocate 
it. As a matter of fact, I’m not advocating any particu- 
lar piece of legislation. 

Q Do you think there is any real difference now be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic platforms on 
“civil rights’? 

A Yes. The Republican platform—I don’t have it 
before me this minute, but from memory—does pro- 
vide for a voluntary “FEPC” as such. They use, as I 
recall, the term “fair employment practices.” The 
Democratic platform does not mention any particular 
setup. It recognizes certain basic general rights secured 
by the Constitution: the right to an equal opportunity 
for work, the right to participate in elections, and the 
right to feel secure in person. Those are the three 
rights that are enumerated in our plank. 

What we say is that Congress ought to take what- 
ever action is necessary to insure to the individual, 
without regard to who he is, those rights without spell- 
ing out how it ought to be done. The Republican plat- 
form spells out “FEPC,” but does recommend that it 
be on a voluntary basis. 


Local Responsibility in Civil Rights 

Q But it does say the Federal Government should 
take “supplemental action within its constitutional 
jurisdiction—” 

A Yes. By the way, I will call your attention to the 
fact that our platform likewise recognizes the primary 
responsibility of State and local governments. It 
doesn’t use the terms that the Federal Government 
should “supplement” it, but it says that the Federal 
Government’s part should be such as would be neces- 
sary to effectuate the rights. Congress determines what 
action should be taken. 

There is one other provision in the Republican plat- 
form that provides for elimination of segregation in 
the nation’s capital as a pattern for the rest of the 
country. That is not in ours at all. 

Q Is that an unintentional omission? 

A No. As a matter of fact, the amendment was of- 
fered in the drafting committee and was voted down. 
Then it was offered by a delegate from the District of 
Columbia in the full Resolutions Committee and was 
voted down again—and voted down overwhelmingly 
even by many people who argue strongly for a “civil 
rights” program—on the argument that the question 
of segregation is a question for State determination. I 
believe the Supreme Court has held this to be true. As 
to the District of Columbia, they said: “You are ask- 
ing for home rule. If you get home rule it is up to you 
to decide that question and it is inconsistent for the 
Federal Government to impose one situation while 
advocating that you be given a free hand in other sit- 
uations.” 

Q The platform does recommend “home rule’? 

A Yes, it does. 


Q In your own view, can the Southern States, and 
will they, provide for the advancement of the colored 
race without any federal help? Do you believe the 
Federal Government ought to be in this at all? 

A I would be certain that in using the term “civil 
rights” it is understood that we use it in the broader 
sense. Unfortunately, as you know, it has become nar- 
rowed in the minds of many people as “FEPC.” Across 
the country “civil rights” means “FEPC,” when, as a 
matter of fact, “FEPC” is only a small part of it. I 
think everybody has recognized the fact that the Fed- 
eral Government has a right and an obligation to 
move in where the civil rights of a person have been 
violated. This is nothing new. The Department ot 
Justice has been doing it down through the years. 

Take the recent case down in South Carolina; and 
there was a case in Georgia; and another in Alabama; 
and in Mississippi. The FBI has been recognized down 
through the years as having a right to move in where 
the rights of an individual have been violated or when- 
ever certain acts have been committed. We have never 
objected to those things. Certainly that part, to be 
secure in his person, is one that I don’t see how any- 
body could object to. 

Q I asked that question because there are those who 
say that the colored race is advancing in the South and 
doing it without any federal interfering, and what fed- 
eral interference does is to arouse anger and thereby 
set back the natural progress that is being made. What 
do you think of that? 

A I suppose that is a controversial question, because 
some people will also argue that it is the pressure from 
the court decisions and the Federal Government that 
makes these States progress. I don’t admit that that 
is true, although it may have some influence. 

For instance, I will cite an example. My own feeling 
is that the Negro question, and I will hold it to the 
Negro because that is the one with which I am most 
familiar and that’s the question in the South—it is 
entirely probable that if I were in California I would 
say it is the Japanese, and if I were in Minnesota I 
might refer to some other minority group, and in New 
York City perhaps to still another, although witnesses 
have stated before committees that I have presided 
over that perhaps the worst segregated area in the 
United States is to be found in New York City— 

Q You mean the Negro segregated area? 

A Yes. 


Race Riots in North 
Q And Chicago has pretty much the same thing? 
A Yes, I believe that is true. Of course, we know 
that the worst race riots that have occurred in the 
country have been in the Northern States. But, aside 
from that, as I say, I will limit it to the Negro question 
because I am more familiar with that—I think that 
the question will largely be solved when the Negro’s 
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economic status is bettered. I can see it in my own 
area. 

I had a letter from a fellow down in Limestone 
County, Alabama, whose name is George Bridgeforth. 
He’s a Negro farmer—a very good farmer and a good 
citizen. George wrote me—I think it was during the 
1948 filibuster after the conventions—just a one-page 
handwritten letter, and he said: “Dear Senator: I 
think it’s such a pity that Southern Senators are called 
upon to filibuster. It is true Senator Pettus had it to 
do, Senator Morgan, Senator Bankhead, Senator 
Underwood, and now Senator Hill and you.” He said: 
“You know, we Negroes are beginning to think less 
and less about these things called ‘civil rights.’ Help 
us to have good roads to travel over, good schools for 
our children to attend, good housing and such things, 
and we won’t worry about ‘civil rights.’ ” 

I think that this fellow was writing out of his heart. 
I think he meant exactly what he said. When the ques- 
tion of regional education was up a few years ago, the 
president of Meharry College, which, as you know, is 
a Negro medical college at Nashville—the one that the 
South was proposing to take over to use as a regional 
medical school—this president said: “You hear a great 
deal about social segregation. Let me say to you, if you 
will help the Negro break down the walls of economic 
segregation, then you will not have to worry about 
social segregation.” I think he was speaking a great 
truth. 


Problem of Economic Barriers 

Q Doesn't “FEPC” intend to do that—break down 
the economic barriers? 

A Well, it argues that it will do that. Now, the ques- 
tion is: Is that the best approach? Shall we compel or 
educate, exhort or work with co-operatively? Then, 
too, both platforms recognize the fact that the primary 
responsibility is upon the State and local governments. 
I think both Governor Stevenson and General Eisen- 
hower have stated that view. 

Q Do you think any of the Southern States will 
bolt the Democratic Party? 

A No. I think the South will line up solidly behind 
the Democratic ticket. 

Q Do you think the Democratic Party will get a 
big Negro vote up North? 

A Naturally, I am not as familiar with the North- 
ern situation as I ought to be. It’s difficult for me to 
believe that we would lose it. I can’t see that they 
have anything to gain from the Republican Party. I 
know in my own heart that I am fair to them. And I 
am also confident that a satisfactory program can be 
worked out, a meeting of minds on all sides, if we 
would just get down to the job of doing it. I don’t be- 
lieve that many people thought that we could write 
that “civil rights” plank out in Chicago. I can testify 
to the fact that it was a very difficult job, a long and 
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tiresome job, but we did it and I can’t help but feel 
that it is a fair and honest job. 

Q With the exception of “civil rights,” do you find 
your views and Governor Stevenson’s pretty close 
together? 

A I was about to say that I am not certain that we 
should even except “civil rights.”” Now, I have not dis- 
cussed any of these issues with him. All I know is what 
I have seen in public statements. 

Q Didn't he say prior to this Convention that the 
Democratic Party should not retreat from the 1948 
plank on “civil rights’? 

A When we started forming this platform, I said 
to my friends on both sides “Let’s abolish two words 
from the vocabulary—one, ‘compromise’; two, ‘re- 
treat.’ Let’s sit down and assume that we have not had 
a ‘civil rights’ plank. Let’s start from scratch. Let’s 
start on the basic assumption that the Federal Consti- 
tution guarantees to everybody, regardless of who he 
is or what he is, certain rights and that it is the duty 
of the Federal Government to make certain that peo- 
ple enjoy those rights, and that whatever action is 
taken by the Federal Government should be through 
our constitutional processes.” 

That was my plank and I think we succeeded pretty 
well in writing that with some added verbiage. 

Q Haven't you in your votes in Congress really dif- 
fered from your Southern colleagues in many respects? 

A Well, I would say that I have voted for measures 
in the minority, as far as the South is concerned, oc- 
casionally—not often. Southern members of Congress 
—in both houses—vote independently. 

Q How did you line up on the filibustering issue? 

A I voted with the South all along on the “civil 
rights” issue. 

Q The issue of “civil rights’ actually never has 
come to a vote, has it? They have been filibustering on 
that right along, haven't they? 

A It came to a vote in the poll-tax bill and the anti- 
lynching bill. Both came to a vote in the House while 
I was there. 

Q And what did you do on that? 

A I voted against them. 


‘TIDELANDS’ OIL 


Q Louisiana is talking some of a revolt? 

A I can understand some difficulty particularly 
with regard to the States of Louisiana and Texas be- 
cause of the tidelands issue. As you know, I voted for 
the O’Mahoney bill and for the Hill Amendment. I 
think there has been a lot of misunderstanding. Most 
people think that the purpose of that legislation was 
to take the tidelands away from the States and give 
them to the Federal Government. 

As a matter of fact, the Supreme Court passed on 
the issue and decided that the Federal Government 
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had a paramount interest, but did not say that it be- 
longed to the Federal Government or that it belonged 
to the States. I think we are all more or less left in the 
dark as to just what “paramount interest” means. 

What Senator O’Mahoney came up with—and 
here’s the thing that I think people misunderstand— 
was an operating proposal, not a bill to give these 
lands to the Federal Government but that for the next 
five years the Federal Government and State govern- 
ments operate those tidelands on a co-operative basis 
and divide the proceeds. 

The Hill Amendment proposed that the Federal 
Government’s share of proceeds be used for federal 
aid for education so that all of the States would share 
in it. The hope was, as Senator O’Mahoney explained 
it, that this would provide a way to allow exploration 
to continue, to allow development to continue, and 
that within the five years a solution to this problem 
could be found. 


‘CORRUPTION’ 


Q What about the “corruption” issue? That will 
surely be in the campaign, won't it? 

A I think Governor Stevenson made a short refer- 
ence to that in his acceptance speech. Certainly we 
can point to the record that Governor Stevenson has 
made himself in dealing with that promptly and 
thoroughly in his State administration in Illinois. We 
can point, I think, with justifiable pride to the fact 
that nearly all of these disclosures were made by 
Democratic committees of Congfess. And certainly 
we can assure them that there will be no corruption 
in the Federal Government. 

While I did not happen to be a member of one of 
those committees, except that I was a member of the 
full Banking and Currency Committee, of which Bill 
Fulbright’s RFC committee was a part, I have never 
by any act or word condoned any wrongdoing or ir- 
regularity of any kind, anywhere, and particularly in 
public office. 

Q But aren’t present officials entrenched in the 
Government? Would there be change? 

A I can’t say about that. That is something that 
Governor Stevenson would have to say, but I do not 
regard any appointed official as being “entrenched.” 
Please note that that is “appointed” as distinguished 
from Civil Service. There is Civil Service tenure. I 
think that practically all of the policy-making officials 
are appointed, however, and I state this, and feel that 
it would be in accord with Governor Stevenson’s 
views, that no appointed officer is to be regarded as 
“entrenched.” 


FOREIGN POLICY 

Q Do you think there is any difference in the for- 
eign-policy planks between the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic parties? 


A The Republican foreign-policy plank in the plat- 
form is made up almost wholly of criticism of past 
policy. 

Q But what about future policy? 

A Well, there is not much in their platform as to 
present and future. It’s just that “we’ll do better.” 
Let me say this, even aside from the platform and 
talking about it as an issue, personally I do not see 
how the foreign policy can be much of an issue in the 
campaign—lI don’t mean that it can’t be discussed— 
because I can’t see how there can be any great diver- 
gence between the views of General Eisenhower and 
Governor Stevenson. It is known that General Eisen- 
hower has been at the very heart of the making of our 
foreign policy. 

After all, our foreign policy, as I understand it, is 
one of building strength among the free nations of 
the world and creating friends. The No. 1 priority 
was given to Europe, and a kind of holding action was 
assigned to the Pacific, very much along the same line 
as during the World War II. General Eisenhower has 
not only subscribed to that view but also urged that 
view. I just don’t understand how he can argue 
against it. 

Our policy in the Pacific has been more or less one 
of holding while trying to build friends, with accent, 
or emphasis, on the “Point Four” program in the 
underdeveloped areas in that part of the world. Cer- 
tainly I think that General Eisenhower would go along 
strongly with the limited “Point Four” work that we 
have been doing. So I just don’t see how General 
Eisenhower can draw an issue as to foreign policy. 


Hazard of False Economy 

Q You spoke earlier about yourself as a “penny 
pincher.” Do you think we could be more careful 
about the economic aid we are giving Europe? 

A Well, I don’t mean that in the literal sense. What 
I meant was that I do believe in scrutinizing care- 
fully our expenditures and saving and cutting where 
we can without being foolhardy. There is such a 
thing as false economy, and I think what we need to 
do is to make a clear distinction between real econ- 
omy and false economy. 

I am a member of the Joint Economic Committee of 
the House and Senate and you may remember that 
last spring, after studying the President’s budget, we 
came up with the recommendation that that budget 
be cut by 10 billion dollars, and called attention to 
the fact that if it were cut by 10 billion we might be 
able in the present fiscal year to operate on a cash- 
budget balance, as distinguished from the administra- 
tive budget. Well, the appropriations, I don’t believe, 
represented a cut of quite 10 billion dollars, but we did 
come close. 

Q Should we perhaps make a closer survey of the 
economic and military aid we give to Europe? 
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A I think it should be a subject of continuous study. 
I don’t think we can just reach into the air and pull 
out a figure and say: “This is it!” I think we ought to 
study it carefully all the time and apply such saving 
as we can without imperiling the program that we 
want to develop. 

Q One thing that has always baffled me is—when 
people in Congress say that Europe has to do more 
of its own share, “X” country does not do what 
we consider its share—then what? Do we refuse 
economic aid? Is it your feeling that we should use 
both economic and military aid as a weapon in such 
a case? 

A That is one of those cases in which I doubt that 
we could use a “yes” or “no” answer. I think you 
have to measure the degree to which that country 
is refusing to participate. If the country just stub- 
bornly refuses to participate at all, then, of course, 
we would have to cut it off. 

Q You have been to Europe in recent years haven't 
you? 

A Yes. I believe that the record will show that all 
of the nations are doing a pretty fair job and some of 
them better than others. 


AGRICULTURE 


Q What is your concept of an agricultural policy? 

A The first speech I made on entering Congress 
was in behalf of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Purchase Act to enable farm tenants to become farm 
owners. I strongly advocated that. I advocated the 
farm-security program which later became the Farm 
Home Administration, which helped farmers to ob- 
tain advances with which to make crops—those who 
were unable to get bank credit—and, by the way, we 
have had very good co-operation with the banks on 
that. I have advocated a price-support program. I be- 
lieve in the parity program. I believe in the soil con- 
servation. 

Q Are you for the 90 per cent parity? 

A Yes, I have gone for the 90 per cent parity. How- 
ever, let me remind you that we have. never set 90 
per cent parity as a permanent program. I have be- 
lieved in the soil-conservation program, rural electri- 
fication, school-lunch program—if you think of that 
as being agricultural—and the building of farm roads. 
I may have omitted some things, but certainly all of 
those I’ve named are very necessary. 

Here is the great problem as I see it that confronts 
this country where agriculture is concerned: Our 
population is increasing by leaps and bounds. We 
have never learned to intensify farming in this coun- 
try as I have seen it practiced in China, Japan, For- 
mosa, and even in the European countries, where they 
have had to extract a tremendous amount of food and 
fiber from just a few acres. We have had tremendous 
expanses of acreage, but as our population grows 
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that usable acreage becomes smaller and smaller. 
We’ve got to reach out and take in as many new 
acres as we can through reclamation and irrigation. 

I have seen soil washed away. I can remember 
when I was a boy every winter we would clear a new 
ground. That would mean we’d start a new ground 
and abandon a field over here because it had been 
used up. In other words, we were simply mining the 
soil and using it up. That sort of thing can destroy us 
before we realize it. That is the reason I believe in a 
strong soil-conservation program. It’s essential that 
we keep the acres we’ve got, that we build up the fer- 
tility, because we’re going to have to get more and 
more and more out of that soil as our population 
grows, that we reach out and bring in new acres 
and do everything we can to encourage good farm 
practices. 

I think we’ve developed over the past 10, 15 years a 
pretty good, well-rounded farm program including 
the farm-credit structure. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Q What has your Committee on Small Business 
done in a general way? ; 

A You may recall that the resolution setting up 
the Small Business Committee directed us to make a 
continuing study of the problems confronting small 
business and to do what we could to solve those prob- 
lems. We’ve taken that mandate rather seriously. The 
great field of our operation has been in trying to 
help small business get its fair share of scarce ma- 
terials and a fair share of defense contracts. That has 
not been a particularly easy job, but I think we have 
done it pretty well, and I think small business is 
getting a pretty good break now on both materials 
and on defense contracts. 

By the way, there is one thing I’d like to say about 
this small-business work. Some people have from 
time to time thought of us as being anti-big-business 
because we were pro-small-business. That isn’t the 
case, and Congress certainly didn’t have any anti- 
big-business attitude when it set up the Small Busi- 
ness Committee in both houses of Congress. We’re just 
as strong for big business as we are for small business. 
I think everyone knows that big business can usually 
take care of itelf pretty well. My conception of big 
business is that yesterday it was small business itself, 
and further that the small business of today ought to 
have the opportunity to work and earn profit, plow 
its earnings back and grow into a big business, 
if it wants to. 

Q Will you campaign in the South, or do you 
plan to go to all sections? 

A I hope to campaign everywhere. Of course, I will 
be subject to the schedule as it is worked out, but I 
like to campaign and would like to go most anywhere. 
I have nothing but a straight story to tell. 
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2. At 12:19, Wilson Wyatt, campaign manager, and a platom 
of police hustled the Governor through National Airpor, 


PHOTO REPOR! 


ociovaiehowihe Bnocine conpaige sergone oserss Ada Es Stevenson, the Demoeratic px 
tial nominee, flew into Washington one 
week to straighten out a touchy and 
situation. Mr. Stevenson had to tell F 
Truman just how much campaign help he w 
from the Chief Executive. 
The ante had been sivieed that too m 











! 
5. At 12:35, photographers were making typical campaign pic- 6. At 12:40, they posed in the White House conference room 
tures like this: Sparkman calmly confident, Stevenson more so. with President Truman—who put on his best victory smile . .: 
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latoon > By 12:31, Mr. Stevenson was at the White House. Press 
Secretary Short took his brief case as he stepped from the car. 


4. At 12:33, with Senator Sparkman, the presidential candi- 
date began taking orders from Washington’s press cameramen. 


levenson’s 5 Hours in Washington 


man assistance might prove harmful because a 
d many voters are down on the Administration. 
there also were advantages to be drawn from a 
¢ link with the White House group—such things 
ganization, research and speech-writing facili- 
‘professional advice on political conditions and 
edures in every cranny of the nation. 


a 





y. But by 12:45, it was a grim ‘Private’ Truman who talked 
Ings over with the Democratic Party’s commanding officer. 


AUGUST 22, 1952 


In the course of a five-hour stay, Mr. Stevenson 
worked it all out smoothly—Mr. Truman would make 
a few set speeches, probably do no whistle stop- 
ping. Two Truman aides would go to Springfield to 
serve as liaison, the Governor would continue in 
command. Mr. Stevenson flew westward happy at 
a ticklish mission accomplished. 


. -Staff Photos, USN & WR 
8. At 12:46, doors swung on the camera, blacking out a military 
briefing, luncheon, White House tour, and political powwow. 
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9. It was 3:58 when the doors swung open and the lens again 10. At 4 p.m. Sparkman bowed aside while Truman waved 
could see what went on. Truman, as of old, led the way to the cheerful but hesitant Stevenson forward. ‘‘Say something,"; 
microphones. ‘Wait for the Governor!’ a cameraman shouted. sisted the President. Stevenson said he felt “‘richly rewarded 








13. At 4:18, Mrs. Perle Mesta, Minister 14. At 4:19, Stevenson and Sparkman 15. At 4:20, the Governor posed @é. | 
to Luxembourg, beamed on the party's merged into a big crowd of the party’s Stephen Mitchell, party Chairman. Migpinne 
hopeful while Mrs. Edwards stood by. little people at Democratic Headquarters. ell stayed in Washington to go to vp fly 
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ell. At 4:02 Stevenson traced events of 3 hours, 10 minutes. 12. By 4:15, the report done, Stevenson was moving again. Mrs. 
“had the good fortune to meet all the White House staff.’’ India Edwards, Vice Chairman of the Democratic National 
UB later, he praised the briefings of Generals Bradley and Smith. Committee, guided him through Committee Headquarters. 





-Staff Photos, USN & WR 


6 It was 5:30—after talks with Mitchell and Frank Mc- final word. During his Washington whirlwind Mrs. Edwards had 
ney, former party chairman—when Stevenson was ready shown him a large picture of himself. ‘‘That must have been 
b fly back to Illinois. Fagged, he slumped in his seat for a a prepolitical portrait,’’ he said. ‘| look more harried now.” 
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RAN: Crossroads for Conquest 


There is more to lran than oil. If the country falls to chaos and the Communists, Soviet 
Russia might move in, reach for the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf—overrunning the 


oil lands, threatening 
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India and South Asia, and cutting East-West communications at Suez. 
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Why West Worries About Iran: 
More to Lose Than in Korea 


Strategy, not oil, is beginning to domi- 
nate Western policy toward Iran. 

A major crisis over strategy is boiling 
out of the internal mess in Iran. U.S. 
policy makers are worried. The map 
shows the prospect that worries them. 

Iran, as they see it, is in danger of 
slipping away to Iranian Communists. 
Premier Mohammed Mossadegh, once 
rated in Washington as an enemy of the 
West, now is the virtual dictator of Iran. 
His Government, still wobbly, is the only 
visible barrier to Communism in Iran. 

Premier Winston Churchill of Great 
Britain has said that the West could lose 
more in Iran than in Korea, where a 
shooting war is raging. Many U.S. strat- 
egists agree. 

A Communist Iran would automati- 
cally extend the frontier of Russia’s em- 
pire into the heart of the Middle East. 
The land link between the non-Commu- 
nist West and the non-Communist East 
would be broken. Sea routes would be 
threatened as Iran’s warm-water ports 
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were opened to Russia. And Iran itself 
would become just another Soviet satel- 
lite, a new base for Soviet power. 

Geographically, Iran is a high table- 
land topped by 16,000-foot mountains. 
Seventy per cent of the country produces 
nothing at all. Ninety per cent of the 18 
million Iranians are desperately poor. 
Yet the country is the land link between 
East and West, a weak keystone in the 
middle of Western defenses from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic. 

As a military power, Iran is unim- 
portant. Its armed forces have trouble 
keeping order within the country. But 
Iran’s strategic value to Russia is a night- 
mare to Western leaders. 

From painful experience, Western 
strategists know that Moscow does what 
it likes with satellite countries. Commu- 
nists, if they took over in Iran, would be 
expected to “invite” the assistance of 
Soviet troops in running the country. And 
Russia in Iran would upset the delicate 
balance of power in the Middle East. 


—_———— 


Turkey, for example, has a strong land 
Army, trained and equipped by the U, et 
which is the base of Western defenses in 
the Middle East. But Iran outflanks 
Turkey and provides easy access to the 
valley of the Euphrates River, traditional 
route of conquest from the East to the 
Mediterranean. 

Iraq and Syria contain little but geog. 
raphy to halt an invasion by a major 
force moving west from Iran. Britain 
maintains two air bases in Iraq for fighter 
planes, nothing else. Top military leaders 
of the Turkish Army have estimated that 
a Russian force rolling through Iran and 
Iraq could reach the Mediterranean in 
less than 10 days. 

None of the countries between Turkey 
and the Suez Canal has military forces 
capable of halting an invasion by a major 
power. Israel's Army, the best by fight- 
ing test, has a force equipped to meet 
attack only by Arab armies. 

Britain, in Suez, has a force of some 
100,000 troops kept there despite the 
protests of the Egyptians. From this 
pool, Britain could mobilize three or four 
divisions of well-equipped desert troops. 
If Communists take over Iran, however, 
and Russia’s land forces are established 
in the Middle East, Britain will be forced 
to build up its strength at Suez. 

The Communist threat in Iran, thus, 
becomes to Western military leaders a 
Russian threat to seize Suez, a threat to 
the Mediterranean and to North Africa, 
where the U.S. has a big stake in sea 
and air bases for Europe’s defense. 

To the East, Iran’s neighbors, Afghan- 
istan and Pakistan, already are under 
pressure from Russia. As in India’s case, 
their only land links with the rest ot the 
non-Communist world are the camel 
caravan and truck routes through Iran. 

Oil supplies for India, for Western 
fleets operating in the Indian Ocean and 
for part of Southern Europe come from 
Middle Eastern fields all of which lie 
within 200 miles of Iran’s borders. The 
oil moves by pipe line, easily destioyed 
by sabotage, and by tanker out of the 
Persian Gulf, easily bottled up by a 
major power established in Southern 
Iran. 

The catch, for Russia’and Iran’s Com- 
munists, is that a Communist coup in 
Teheran may not give the Communists 
and Russia the whole of Iran. Tribesmen 
often at odds with Teheran’s Government 
control the mountain range which sep- 
arates Southern Iran, the oil fields and 
the Persian Gulf area from the North. 
These tribesmen, anti-Communists, could 
help anti-Communists in Southern Iran to 
divide the country in two. 

The danger to Western strategy in 
Iran, however, is real and imminent. As 
a result, Iran’s crisis has top priority in 
Washington. 
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You can feed documents by the handful. 
The built-in automatic feeder does the rest ... 
eliminates individual handling . . . enables you 
to take over 500 pictures per minute. 


You have this choice of reduction ratios . . . and 
you can change from one type of recording to an- 
other in a matter of minutes—simply by substitut- 
ing the desired type of lens kit in the camera. 





the “desk-top” microfilmer that gives you 
more pictures per foot of film... at sensational speeds. 
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letter-size documents on a 100 foot roll 
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_ operator’ s finger tips—the feeding tray and the receiv: 
ing tray, for example, only inches apart. 
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| photographed i in the Recordak Bantam Microfilmer at 
) varying reduction ratios to suit your conv enience. For 
© “Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 


example, records 11 x 14 inches in size can be photo- 
graphed at a 40-1 reduction ratio, which gives you max- 
imum film economy; also at reduction ratios of 24-1 
and 19-1, using readily interchangeable lens kits.* Doc- 
uments less than 9 inches wide can, in addition, be 
photographed at a 32-1 reduction ratio with an acces- 
sory lens kit.* 


Buy or rent at these low prices 


The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer (with one lens kit) . 
and its companion piece, the Recordak Film Reader 
(Model P-40), can be purchased outright for $2225. And 
one year of servic e—including parts replacement—will 
be provided at no extra cost. 


The rental cost for this combination is $43.50 per 
month... with no extra charge for servicing or necessary 
parts replacement. 

Write today for complete information on the Recordak 
Bantam Microfilmer. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison Averue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


(ll prices quoted are subject to change without notice. 
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You can record all documents up to II inches wide, 
any length, in the Recordak Bantam Microfilmer. 
Thus, deeds, legal-size documents, etc., can be 
recorded as well as your smaller items. 


Your film records will be enlarged sharp and 
clear in the Recordak Film Reader (Model P-40). 
And large-size facsimile prints can also be pro- 
duced quickly—directly from your microfilms. 
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FIRST SKIRMISH OF THE CAMPAIGN 


Texts of the Messages in the Truman-Stevenson-Eisenhower Episode 


A running political battle, biggest to date 
of the 1952 campaign, has developed out of 
President Truman’s offer to ‘‘brief’’ both presi- 
dential candidates on the secrets of U. S. mili- 
tary and international affairs. 

Democrat Adlai Stevenson accepted. Repub- 


Adlai Stevenson’s meeting with Presi- 
dent Truman, his Cabinet and key mili- 
tary figures of the Truman Administra- 
tion—and Dwight D. Eisenhower's re- 
fusal to join in a similar conference—is to 
become a major issue in this year’s presi- 
dential campaign. 

The episode started on August 12 
with a fanfare when Governor Stevenson 
entered the White House for a “brief- 
ing” on top-secret military and policy 
matters. 

It ended on August 14 with a confes- 
sion of an oversight by Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Here is the chronology of events, to- 
gether with the formal texts of state- 
ments that came from the men involved 
in each development: 

August 12—Governor Stevenson was 
briefed at the White House on the mili- 
tary and international situation. Those 
present included Mr. Truman; Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson; General Brad- 
ley; W. Averell Harriman, Director of 
the Mutual Security Agency; Gen. Wal- 
ter B. Smith, Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency; Jack Gorrie, Chair- 
man of the National Security Resources 
Board; Budget Director Frederick J. 
Lawton; Leon H. Keyserling, Chairman 
of the Council of Econdmic Advisers; 
James S. Lay, Jr., Executive Secretary of 
the National Security Council, and Wil- 
liam J. Hopkins, White House adminis- 
trative official. 

After that meeting and a subsequent 
private conversation between Mr. Tru- 
man and Mr. Stevenson, the two men is- 
sued the following statements: 

Governor Stevenson: “I have had a 
very pleasant opportunity to lunch with 
the President and members of the Cab- 
inet. Another such lunch and I'll be so 
fat I won't be able to campaign, I’m 
afraid. 
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“I have also had the good fortune to 
meet all the White House staff and had 
a personally conducted tour, with Sen- 
ator Sparkman and myself, around the 
White House. 

“T have also had the opportunity for a 
briefing on the international situation and 
also a very satisfactory and reassuring 
and gratifying talk with the President 
about the campaign. 

“I am deeply grateful to him for his 
proffer of co-operation in every respect 
and in every degree. I am sure that both 
Senator Sparkman and I feel ourselves 





—United Press 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
He started it all 


chat: n the eutlinings thet tellowadlt Mere’ 
the story from beginning to end, told in th 







richly rewarded by this opportunity to 
confer with the President here this after. 
noon.” 

The President: “Governor, it has been 
a pleasure to have you and the Senator 
here and have you meet all the staff, and 
to see the White House that you will 


occupy after the 4th—the 20th day of 
January—I almost gave you two months 
there. 


“The meeting has been very satisfac. 
tory from my viewpoint. We have dis- 
cussed various things. The details will be 
worked out at a later date, but I think 
we are both happy and satisfied that 
the meeting took place. I am sure that 
I am.” 

The Truman-Stevenson meeting 
brought a prompt reaction from Gen- 
eral Eisenhowér. Almost before Gov- 
ernor Stevenson was out of Washington, 
his Republican opponent issued the fol- 
lowing statement at his headquarters in 
Denver: 

“The meeting today at the White 
House between the President and the 
Cabinet and defense officials and the 
Democratic national ticket has far-reach- 
ing implications. 

“In the first place, the inclusion of 
military and national-security personnel 
presented an unusual spectacle. It im- 
plied a decision to involve responsible 
nonpolitical officers of our Government 
who bear heavy responsibilities in our 
national defense organization into a p0- 
litical campaign in which they have no 
part. 

“In the second place, the meeting im 
presses upon the American people the 
obvious fact that the Democratic Party, 
if given another four years to control 
our destinies, would not change it 
policies even though a few faces would 
change. 

“The President and his Cabinet ob- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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viously want the people to know that 
the nominee of the Democratic Conven- 
tion is subservient to the political forces 
which have too long been in power in 
our country. 

“Today’s meeting in Washington signi- 
fied that the present Administration is 
determined to nail down through its 
hand-picked successors, every detail of 
the doctrines and policies that have 
brought us to the present situation of 
bewilderment, indecision and fear for 
the future. 

“The American people want a change, 
not just for the sake of change. They 
want more than a change of names and 
faces. They want a change in order to 
replace corruption with honesty; reck- 
less spending with economy; inflation 
with economic stability; mismanage- 
ment in foreign affairs with clear-cut 
policies and programs for positive peace; 
brazen assertions of ‘inherent powers’ 





CANDIDATE EISENHOWER 
Admonishes 


with constitutional government both in 
spirit and deed. 

“In the third place, the meeting in the 
absence of a firm statement to the con- 
trary by the highest authority, raises the 
disturbing question in the minds of the 
American people as to whether the Pres- 
ident and his Cabinet can possibly con- 
template using resources of the Federal 
Government to influence the judgments 
of the voters of the United States during 
this campaign.” 

August 13—Announcement was made 
that President Truman has extended to 
General Eisenhower an invitation to at- 
tend a meeting identical to the Truman- 
Stevenson conference so roundly de- 
nounced by the Republican nominee. 
Following is the text of the telegram that 
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went from the White House to Eisen- 
hower: 
“Hon. Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER: 

“I would be most happy if you would 
attend a Cabinet luncheon next Tuesday, 
the 19th. If you want to bring your press 
secretary and any other member of your 
staff I'll be glad to have them. 

“If you can arrive at 12:15 I'll have 
General Smith of the Central Intelligence 
Agency give you a complete briefing on 
the foreign situation. 

“Then we will have luncheon with the 
Cabinet and after that, if you like, I'll 
have my entire staff report to you on the 
situation in the White House, and in that 
way you will be entirely briefed on what 
takes place. 

“I’ve made arrangements with the 
Central Intelligence Agency to furnish 
you once a week with the world situation 
as I also have for Governor Stevenson. 

“Harry S. TRUMAN” 





CHAIRMAN BRADLEY 
Apologizes 


General Eisenhower spurned the offer 
of a White House conference just as 
promptly as he had earlier criticized the 
Truman-Stevenson meeting. He sent the 
following telegram from his Denver head- 
quarters to the White House: 

“Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 

“The White House, 

“Washington, D.C. 

“Dear Mr. President: 

“Thank you for your offer to have me 
briefed by certain agencies of the Gov- 
ernment on the foreign situation. On the 
personal side, I am also grateful for your 
luncheon invitation. 

“In my current position as standard 
bearer of the Republican Party and of 
other Americans who want to bring about 
a change in the national Government, it 


—— 


is my duty to remain free to analyze pyb. 
licly the policies and acts of the present 
Administration whenever it appears to 
me to be proper and in the country’s 
interests. 

“During the present period the people 
are deciding our country’s leadership for 
the next four years. 

“The decision rests between the Re. 
publican nominee and the candidate you, 
and your Cabinet, are supporting ‘and 
with whom you conferred before sending 
your message. 

“In such circumstances, and in such a 
period, I believe our communications 
should be only those which are known 
to all the American people. Consequently 
I think it would be unwise and result jn 
confusion in the public mind if I were 
to attend the meeting in the White House 
to which you have invited me. 

“As you know, the problems which 
you suggest for discussion are those with 











“Staff Photo, USN & WR; United —y oy : 
CANDIDATE STEVENSON 
Attends 


which I have lived for many years. In 
spite of this I would instantly change this 
decision in the event there should arise 
a grave emergency. There is nothing in 
your message to indicate that this is 
presently the case. 

“With respect to the weekly report 
from the Central Intelligence Agency 
that you kindly offered to send me, I wil 
welcome these reports. 

“In line with my view, however, that 
the American people are entitled to al 
the facts in the international situation, 
save only in those cases where the secut- 
ity of the United States is involved, | 
would want ‘it understood that the pos 
session of these reports will in no other 
way limit my freedom to discuss or al 

(Continued on page 48) 
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alyze foreign programs as my judgment 
dictates. 

“Very respectfully, 

“Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER.” 

August 14-—The subject of the 
White House “briefing” of Governor 
Stevenson, and General Eisenhower's re- 
fusal to attend a similar meeting, came 
up at President Truman’s regular weekly 
news conference. The following exchange 
took place between reporters and Mr. 
Truman. (In compliance with press-con- 
ference rules, the President’s remarks 
are paraphrased) : 

Q Mr. President, what is the latest 
on the exchange between you and Gen- 
eral Eisenhower? 

No comment, said the President. But 
he did want to supply a little background. 

About a week, maybe 10 days ago, he 








Q Just when was General Eisenhowe 
sent this invitation? 

Oh, it was day before yesterday, the 
President thought. But he had been told 
about it all ahead of time. 

Q How much ahead of time? 

Mr. Truman said he thought it was , 
week ago, maybe 10 days ago. He wasn't 
sure, but General Eisenhower had been 





informed ahead of time. 

Q It has been reported that Gener| 
Eisenhower declined the invitation 9) 
the ground that he wanted the Ame. 
ican people to know what took place be. 
tween the President and himself, tha 
he didn’t want any private conversa. 
tions—Had you planned to have any 
private conversations with the General? 

No, said the President, he had not. He 
added that any conversation he might 


—United Press 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


Now a campaign issue as well as the objective 


went on, he discussed with the Central 
Intelligence Agency the advisability of 
making information available to both 
presidential candidates, of keeping them 
informed. It was decided that it would 
be useful to brief both of them initially 
and then to keep them regularly posted. 

The information was not, of course, 
of the kind which could be used—not for 
general distribution. Much of it was top 
secret, and security was important. Based 
on this decision, the Governor of Illinois 
came to the White House for his brief- 
ing and the candidate of the Republi- 
can Party was asked to come for the 
same kind of treatment. The news- 
papermen knew the rest, Mr. Truman 
concluded. 

Q Will General Eisenhower get the 
CIA reports? 

He will get the same information as 
the Governor got, Mr. Truman replied. 


have with the General, Eisenhower was 
quite free to quote in whole or in part. 
As a matter of fact, he went on, the Gen- 
eral had already quoted some conversa- 
tions and that was all right, too, although 
they did come out kind of garbled. But 
it was O.K. 

Q Mr. President, there has been 
lot of criticism from the Eisenhower 
people about the Stevenson visit to 
Washington—Do you have any com- 
ment on that matter?” 

No, said the President, he didn’t. He 
wasn't going to get into any controvers) 
between the candidates. All he was tr: 
ing to do was to help one candidate beat 
the other one and that was what he was 
going to do. As for the question of the 
Stevenson ties, he continued, well, let it 
rest for a while until the campaign really 
gets rolling and then it will be answered 
—and answered good. 
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That was the President’s explanation 
of the Truman-Stevenson-Eisenhower in- 
cident. For people who had been watch- 
ing it blow by blow, the most significant 
thing to come out of the press confer- 
ence was the President's insistence that 
General Eisenhower had been offered a 
look at Central Intelligence Agency se- 
cret reports a week or 10 days before the 
Truman-Stevenson meeting took place. 

The President’s statement took the 
Fisenhower headquarters by surprise. A 
hurried search through files was made to 
be sure no such offer had arrived and 
been mislaid by accident. Then the fol- 
lowing statement was issued by Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, Jr., General Eisenhower's 
executive assistant: 

“Neither the General nor anyone in 
this office has any memory of any such 
message, and there is nothing in our 
files.” 

Here was a situation, indeed. Mr. 
Truman was emphatic that the secret 
intelligence reports had been offered to 
the Republican nominee. And General 
Eisenhower was just as emphatic that no 
such offer had been made to him. Ob- 
viously both could not be right. 

It was four hours later that the mystery 
of the missing message was solved. Right 
in the middle of the affair that had be- 
come a political controversy of the first 
order appeared a man who, by his own 
admission, knows next to nothing about 
politics, Gen. Omar Bradley. He was the 
reason the White House offer of secret 
intelligence reports had not reached Gen- 
eral Eisenhower in Denver. General 
Bradley issued the following statement: 

“Last Thursday the President advised 
me of his wish that General Eisenhower 
be furnished this information and asked 
me to get in touch with General Eisen- 
hower. 

“We discussed the fact that General 
Eisenhower recently had been on active 
duty and was acquainted with many 
of the matters involved. This indicated 
there was no immediate need to take 
this up with General Eisenhower. 

“I discussed the matter of carrying out 
the President’s instructions with the Sec- 
retary of Defense and Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, and we decided that I should 
personally talk over arrangements with 
General Eisenhower on his forthcoming 
eastern campaign trip. 

“Being unfamiliar with political mat- 
ters, it never occurred to me that the 
timing of notification might become an 
issue, or I would have gotten in touch 
with General Eisenhower immediately 
after my conversation with the Pres- 
ident.” 

That ended the mystery. It probably 
does not end the subject of White House 
“briefings” for presidential candidates as 
an issue in the 1952 campaign. 
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ORONITE-SILENT PARTNER IN A 
BILLION POUNDS OF DETERGENTS 


When detergents began to “click” with the public, the soap 
industry needed hugé quantities of the basic chemical from 
which detergents are made. Oronite was a pioneer and still 
is a major producer of this needed chemical. Today, more 
than a billion pounds of household and industrial detergents 
have been made from Oronite’s Alkane. 

Our specialty is the mass-production of chemicals for indus- 
try. You seldom sce our name on a finished product; yet ver- 
yleptcmoltiantreliccem @lueleticcma@ilanittentieccesi at partners in many, 
many industries — making products and processes better, more 
competitive. 

Possibly one of our detergent materials would prove profit- 
able to your company. Perhaps you could benefit from some 
other Oronite chemical, or we could place one you need in 


mass production, Why not talk it over with us? 


UE SECURITIES BLDG., DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


se 4, CALIF, STANDARD OIL GLOG., LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
600 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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about how to meet today’s secretarial shortage? 


You won't be after a revealing ‘‘Production-plus”’ test* 


on the new Remington Zlbelu= consi, | 


Yes, it’s done every day with the new Remington Electri-conomy 
—the superb electric typewriter that’s creating oceans of praise 
in business circles because it is so successfully and squarely 
meeting today’s shortage of experienced secretaries and typists. 
And no wonder! Its speed is increasing typing production any- 
where from 10 to 50% ...its amazing ease of operation is light- 
ening typing loads for secretaries ...its distinctive, uniform 
typescript is creating a new beauty and read- 
ability in correspondence and reports. 


Remington Rand, Room 2306, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
() | would like a free Electri-conomy test. 
(| would like a free copy of ‘Take ALetter”’ (RE 8499). 





*Mail coupon for FREE 

Company Electri-conomy test 
right in your own office 

eae or for FREE color bro- 
chure “Take A Letter.” 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


CAIRO....TEHERAN.... 


>> What you're seeing in Egypt and Iran is a revolution, centuries overdue. 
U.S. is lining up on the side of this revolution, helping it along. 
Communists, in the habit of riding to power on revolutions, as in Russia 
and China, may find the ground cut out from under them in Egypt and Iran. 
This time, capitalistic U.S. has at least as good a chance as Communist Russia 
to influence events. U.S., not Russia, is looked to for practical help, and is 
in position to offer it. This time U.S. may beat Communists to the punch. 





>> It's a very fast-moving revolution in Cairo. In just a few days..... 

A corrupt King has been forced out of Egypt. Taxes on big incomes have been 
ordered raised from 70 up to 80 per cent. Egypt's wealthiest politicians, ex- 
perts in corruption, have been warned to get out of politics. Soldiers' pay, now 
as low as $5.70 a month, is to be doubled. Rent cut of 10 to 30 per cent has been 
decreed for city people. Drastic land reform is on the way for Egypt's peasants. 

















>> And in Iran, like Egypt, a stronghold of feudalism and poverty..... 
Peasants are by Government decree to get a 10 per cent raise in incomes, 
plus some social benefits, plus an end to feudalistic forced labor. 
Wealthy landlords are ordered to increase peasants’ share of the crop by 
10 per cent, and put another 10 per cent into special banks for peasant welfare. 
This means a cut in landlord's share from about 80 to 60 per cent of the crop. 
Capital levy of about 2 per cent is on the way, too, to keep Iran afloat. 
Basic land reform may follow. The Shah, with U.S. guidance, is turning his 
land over to peasants. This puts all big landlords under pressure to do likewise. 











>> It's no accident that these twin revolutions in Egypt and Iran are turning 
to land reform. It's on the land that most Egyptians and Iranians live, and 
live very badly--worse, probably, than in China or India. This is why the 
standard Communist slogan all through Asia is land reform. Now, Communist threat 
combines with peasant unrest to force Cairo and Teheran to take some action. 

This is where U.S. comes in. U.S. has know-how in land reform, converting 
tenants and sharecroppers into owners. And U.S. brand of land reform seems to 
work better than Communist brand. U.S. experts, hired by Point Four progran, 
are already on the job in Cairo and Teheran. This is their big chance. 





>> A U.S. expert in Iran, however, needs the patience of Job, the wisdom of 

Solomon and the full support of Mossadegh. For this is what he's up against: 
Three hundred families own 80 per cent of Iran's land. For centuries, 

these wealthy absentee landlords have successfully run Iran, and resisted reform. 
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CAIRO....TEHERAN.... 


>> What you're seeing in Egypt and Iran is a revolution, centuries overdue. 
U.S. is lining up on the side of this revolution, helping it along. 
Communists, in the habit of riding to power on revolutions, as in Russia 
and China, may find the ground cut out from under them in Egypt and Iran. 
This time, capitalistic U.S. has at least as good a chance as Communist Russia 
to influence events. U.S., not Russia, is looked to for practical help, and is 
in position to offer it. This time U.S. may beat Communists to the punch. 





>> It's a very fast-moving revolution in Cairo. In just a few days..... 

A corrupt King has been forced out of Egypt. Taxes on big incomes have been 
ordered raised from 70 up to 80 per cent. Egypt's wealthiest politicians, ex- 
perts in corruption, have been warned to get out of politics. Soldiers' pay, now 
as low as $5.70 a month, is to be doubled. Rent cut of 10 to 30 per cent has been 
decreed for city people. Drastic land reform is on the way for Egypt's peasants. 

















>> And in Iran, like Egypt, a stronghold of feudalism and poverty..... 
Peasants are by Government decree to get a 10 per cent raise in incomes, 
plus some social benefits, plus an end to feudalistic forced labor. 
Wealthy landlords are ordered to increase peasants' share of the crop by 
10 per cent, and put another 10 per cent into special banks for peasant welfare. 
This means a cut in landlord's share from about 80 to 60 per cent of the crop. 
Capital levy of about 2 per cent is on the way, too, to keep Iran afloat. 
Basic land reform may follow. The Shah, with U.S. guidance, is turning his 
land over to peasants. This puts all big landlords under pressure to do likewise. 











>> It's no accident that these twin revolutions in Egypt and Iran are turning 
to land reform. It's on the land that most Egyptians and Iranians live, and 
live very badly--worse, probably, than in China or India. This is why the 
Standard Communist slogan all through Asia is land reform. Now, Communist threat 
combines with peasant unrest to force Cairo and Teheran to take some action. 
This is where U.S. comes in. U.S. has know-how in land reform, converting 

tenants and sharecroppers into owners. And U.S. brand of land reform seems to 
work better than Communist brand. U.S. experts, hired by Point Four progran, 
are already on the job in Cairo and Teheran. This is their big chance. 





>> A U.S. expert in Iran, however, needs the patience of Job, the wisdom of 

Solomon and the full support of Mossadegh. For this is what he's up against: 
Three hundred families own 80 per cent of Iran's land. For centuries, 

these wealthy absentee landlords have successfully run Iran, and resisted reform. 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


Peasants--most Iranians, that is--are incredibly poor, virtually serfs. 

For an American, an Iranian village has to be seen to be believed. 

Villages are collections of mud huts. Sanitation, such as it is, is very 
primitive. Disease is a matter of course. Farm tools are few, and primitive. 
There are no radios, no newspapers. Few peasants can read or write. Schools 
for peasants are a new idea, and rare. Average peasant is about as isolated as 
one can be. No vehicles. No travels. The village is the limit of his horizon, 
He farms the way his ancestors did, badly. He just doesn't know any better. 

Question: In this situation, can land reform in Iran be made to work? 














>> Answer of the U.S. experts in Iran is to work with the Shah in using his 
lands as a model. So far, the Shah has turned over 19,500 acres in 11 villages 
to the 800 peasants who work the land. Ultimately, 300,000 acres and 50,000 
peasant families are to be invol.ied. This is how it's being done: 

Peasants get the land for 20 per cent under appraised value, have 25 years 
to pay for it, without interest. Proceeds--plus some U.S. funds--form capital 
of Development Bank, which will finance credit peasants need for buying seed, 
tools, livestock at low rates--not the traditional 100 per cent or more. 

Close supervision is at heart of the program. One supervisor for every 75 
farmers is planned. Iranian supervisors are being trained now by U.S. experts 
in intensive course. Supervisor's job is to guide the peasant every step of the 
way--in seed selection, crop rotation, marketing, use of credit--everything. 

Co-operatives for buying and selling, run by peasants, are also planned. 














>> Point the U.S. experts in Iran make is that land reform, if it's to work, 
involves considerably more than just giving peasants a piece of land. 

Farms have to be big enough. Credit has to be available for seed, livestock, 
equipment. Detailed supervision, by trained farm agents, will be necessary for 
many years to help Iranian peasants move gradually from serfdom to independence. 

Peasant repayments, U.S. advisers insist, must be made as pledged, or the 
whole program will collapse. Idea is to give peasants opportunity, not charity. 

It's on this basis that the Shah, with U.S. help,.is starting land reform 
in Iran. It's a 20-year program for Shah's lands alone. But it's the first 
start at undercutting Communism that U.S. has made in the Middle East up to now. 








>> In Cairo, Egypt's revolutionary Government has come up with a much more 
drastic land-reform plan than Iran's has. But Egypt's problem is worse, too. 
Egypt's plan is to limit all landlords to 200 acres, expropriating all land 
over that and selling excess acres to peasants on long-term, low-interest rates. 
This means that 2,200 landlords will have to sell to the Government, at 
prewar prices, about 700,000 acres, leaving landlords about 400,000 acres. 
Difficulty is that Egypt has 14 million persons trying to make a living out 
of 6 million acres of land. Land reform can help, can't solve whole problem. 








>> But chances are Egypt will get some kind of land reform. Army, for one 
thing, is back of it. Landlords, for another, are scared, ready to give up a 
little to avoid losing everything. U.S. experts, in addition, for months have 
worked backstage with influential Egyptians on land plans, are ready to help. 
Fresh political upheavals, it's true, may interrupt reform plans of Cairo 
and Teheran. But whichever crowd is in power, basic reforms appear inevitable. 
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People of the Week 


UPSETS IN THE SENATE: Old-Timers Lose Out... 


Younger Men Win in Three States, Threaten in Others 


The “ins” are having trouble clinging 
to their jobs in this election year. One 
result of this situation is that some new, 
and usually younger, faces are in prospect 
for the Senate. Three already are assured 
as the result of primary elections. Else- 
where several incumbent Senators find 
themselves sharply challenged in cam- 
paigns of increasing warmth. 

The three new Senators whose elec- 
tions are assured are: 
> Albert Gore, 44, from the Tennes- 
see hill country, brings a moderately 
conservative vote in to the Senate, and a 
background of 14 hard-working years in 
the House. He is a Democrat and the 
protégé of an old Tennessee neighbor, 
Cordell Hull, wartime Secretary of State. 

In the House, Gore supported many 
New Deal and “Fair Deal” projects, but 
always reserved the right to make up his 
own mind. As a freshman Representa- 
tive, he opposed an 800-million-dollar 
Administration housing bill. Republicans 
arranged things so he made the final 
speech against it. The bill was defeated. 

Mr. Gore dislikes big federal spend- 
ing and, as a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, has helped chop many 
budget estimates. He fought the Bran- 
nan farm plan, was instrumental in sub- 
stituting another of which he is co- 
author—the Gore-Anderson bill. 

Inflationary trends bother him. Since 
early in World War II he has backed the 
Baruch idea of stiff across-the-board 
wage and price controls. He considers 
the present control system inadequate. 
Mr. Gore supports Truman foreign policy. 
He voted for the Taft-Hartley law. 

Farm born, Gore attended a one-room 
schoolhouse, a nearby high school and a 
teachers’ college. He taught school and, 
meanwhile, by night study got a law de- 
gree. Law soon led to politics, and his 
close association with Mr. Hull was 
quickly noted. 

To go from the House to the Senate, 
Mr. Gore had to defeat the veteran 
Senator Kenneth McKellar in the pri- 
maries. He did so, handily, and foresees 
no serious competition -in November. 
> Price Daniel is to enter the Senate as 
the symbol of conservative Texas's re- 
volt against the Truman Administration. 
Daniel, 41, a strapping, breezy, round- 
faced politician, succeeds Tom Connally, 
who for years has been chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Nearly everything about the Truman 
regime has received a lambasting from 
Mr. Daniel in recent months: 

(Continued on page 56) 
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There will be some hot campaigns 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 
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STAINLESS STEEL SAYS “WEL- 
come!” Not the least of the 
wonders the world has wit- 
nessed in the past 4 decades 
has been the birth, youth, 
and growth to maturity of a 
magic new metal... stainless 
steel. Not so very many years 
ago, the use of stainless was 
confined to a few simple ap- 





plications such as knife blades, 

olf clubs, kitchen utensils. 
But today its uses are legion, 
ranging all the way from vital 
parts for jet engines to mag- 
nificent architectural appli- 
eations such as this office 
building lobby, where U-S'S 
Stainless Steel greets the visi- 
tor with bright beauty, with 
dignity, and a sense of monu- 
mental strength. 


X-RAY EYES are what you’d need to see the many vital but 
hidden ways in which steel serves us all. Such reinforcing 
— as these for concrete pipes and highways, the invisible 
skeleton that supports the towering skyscraper, the compli- 

” cated electric wiring in our homes, 

the concealed piling upon which the 

| spillway of a dam may rest... all 
these are steel, and though they re- 
main unseen, they add strength, 
safety and utility to thousands of 
finished structures. 


FACT 


YOU SHC 


The iron and sei odanet in 1951 used over 
58 million tons of scrap in establishing its all- 
time record production of 105 million tons of 
steel. With producing capacity still expand- 
ing, even more scrap will be essential to 

WORLD'S BIGGEST? This is believed to successful operations in 1952. 

be one of the biggest dump trucks 

yet built. Made of U:S‘S Man-TEN 

Steel, the six-wheeled giant has a 

28 cubic yard body, carries 45 tons 

of coal and overburden in strip 

mining, can dump a full load in 20 

seconds, and has a road speed of 

32 miles per hour. 


STRAY STOPPER. When cattle eye 
with longing the greener pastures 
elsewhere, their wanderlust is 
quickly quenched on countless 
American farms by the best of all 
stray stoppers... U:S°S American 
Fence, made by United States 
Steel. There is more American 

Fence in use than any other brand. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL Apiig Btls Beer Ar 


AMERICAN BRIDGE... AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE... COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL.. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING .. NATIONAL TUBE 
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This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 





OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON... UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS .. UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. ¢ UNION SUPPLY COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY ¢ UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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EASY GOING, WHEREVER YOU TRAVEL 
W/TH NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 





What a glorious lighter-than-air 
feeling of confidence and carefree 
protection with National City Bank 
Travelers Checks! Safer than cash. 
Spendable for everything, every- 
where. If stolen, lost or destroyed — 
value refunded. Cost 75c per $100. 


Convenient denominations. Good 
until used. Buy them at your bank. 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Candidate Daniel was impressive as gang buster 


China, he thinks, was given to the 
Communists on a platter, and Secretary 
Acheson should resign. He has de- 
nounced federal spending, high taxes, 
corruption. He opposes the Brannan 
farm plan, repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and what he calls socialized medi- 
cine. As a Texan he is against “civil 
right” legislation, supports State title to 
tidelands oil. 

Like many another, Mr. Daniel went 
from law into politics. He served three 
terms in the State Legislature, the last 
of them as Speaker of the House. That 
was in New Deal days and he then was a 
moderate New Dealer. Since then he has 
veered off to the right. 

In 1946, 1948 and 1950, Daniel was 
elected Attorney General of the State. 
As a gang buster he was mentioned 
favorably by the Kefauver crime-investi- 
gating committee. The job and the three 
elections enabled him to build a State- 
wide support and organization. 

Senator Connally wanted to run again, 
but decided that against Daniel the cam- 
paign would be too strenuous for his ad- 
vancing years. He withdrew, and this 
left Mr. Daniel with only token oppo- 
sition in the primary. 
> Frederick G. Payne, of Maine, dis- 
places an Old Guard Republican Senator 
and substitutes the viewpoint of the 
party's liberal wing. By a narrow margin, 
Mr. Payne, 52, Governor of his State, 
defeated Owen Brewster in the Republi- 
can primary. 

Governor Payne’s career has included 
both business and politics. As a young- 
ster he was a newsboy, grocery clerk, 
theater usher in Lewiston. He learned 
accounting at a Boston business school, 
ultimately became auditor of a big chain 
of New England motion-picture theaters. 

From 1935 to 1941, Mr. Payne was 
mayor of Augusta. He tried for the Re- 
publican gubernatorial nomination in 
1940 but missed narrowly. Later he was 
appointed State Finance Commissioner. 
This post he resigned for wartime Army 
service. Back from the war, he went into 
the automobile business. In 1948 and 
1950, he was elected Governor. 

In Maine, Governor Payne always has 
been identified with the progressive, 
internationalist wing of the party, per- 
sonified there by Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith. He backed General Eisen- 
hower for the presidential nomination, 
while Senator Brewster, the Old Guards- 
man, stuck by Senator Taft. 

The Payne-Brewster campaign brought 
out charges of irregularities on the part 
of both candidates in connection with the 
State liquor monopoly. A grand jury in- 
vestigated, but dropped the charges in 


both cases. As the Republican nominee 
Governor Payne is counted as good 4 
elected. No serious opposition from 
Maine’s heavily outnumbered Democrats 
is expected. 

Four hot campaigns are developing 
in which newcomers are threatening the 
tenure of present Senators. 

In Indiana, political experts give Goy. 
ernor Henry F. Schricker, Democrat, ay 
excellent chance to unseat William f. 
Jenner of the Republican Old Guard, 

Governor Schricker, 68, a popular vote 
getter of moderately liberal inclinations, 
has been bustling about the State for 
years, making and _ keeping himself 
known. He was elected Governor for the 





—Harris & Ewing 
ALBERT GORE 
. defeated a Senate veteran 


second time in 1948, carrying Indiana 
by 140,000 votes while President Tn 
man lost it by 13,000. Mr. Schricker is 
closely allied with Adlai E. Stevenson, 
the Democratic presidential nominee. 

Senator Jenner, 44, serving his fin 
Senate term, came up through the Legis 
lature, a product of the State Republi 
can organization. In the Senate he hw 
been a firm member of the party’s mor 
conservative and nationalist wing. He 
backed Robert A. Taft for the Pres- 
dency, still is unreconciled to the noni- 
nation of Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Jenner declines to co-operate with 
the pro-Eisenhower Republican noni- 
nee for Governor of Indiana. The party 
is split and, observers say, Mr. Jenner is 
in trouble. 

In Missouri, the smashing prima 
triumph of W. Stuart Symington, Dem 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Now, Paper is Primary 
In Dozens of New Uses... 


...With Creative Chemistry 


Your Partner in Progress ! 












Since the Chinese first developed paper in 600 B. C., water has been its worst enemy ... 
paper products have always disintegrated when wet. Today chemistry has changed all that. Resins 
developed specifically for weather-proofing military maps in World War II now lend 
remarkable wet strength to such diversified paper products as hand towels, dish cloths, and 
butcher wraps. RCI research has similarly benefited other industries. With its world-wide facilities 
Reichhold serves many fields from paint to plywood, developing new products, new 
opportunities for the manufacturer ... through creative chemistry. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Sundstrand Hydraulics simplify 
operation of mobile equipment — 


a 
Rte 


New Sundstrand Hydraulic 
Valve controls several 
motions, simultaneously 


Users of mobile equipment can make 
valuable savings of time and labor 
when their machines are equipped 
with this new Sundstrand multiple 
section hydraulic valve for series 
applications. Under fingertip con- 
trol of the operator, now two or 
more operations can be performed 
simultaneously under full or varying 
load. Control is positive—with no 
danger of dropping or shifting loads 
when their direction is changed. It’s 
another result of Sundstrand’s re/i- 
able research, expert engineering, and 
precision production. 


SUNDSTRAND 


8 Sundstrand divisions make 
widely diversified products 


MACHINE TOOL DIVISION— 
Lathes, Milling Machines, Special 
Machinery, Centering Machines, 
Bench Centers, Balancing Tools 


BROACHING DIVISION — stand- 
ard and special Broaching Ma- 
chines, Tools, Work-holding Fixtures 


AIRCRAFT HYDRAULIC DIVISION 
—constant speed Hydraulic Drives, 
“Rota-Roll" Pumps 


FUEL UNIT DIVISION—Pumps used 
by the nation's leading oil burner 
manufacturers 


fed || INDUSTRIAL HYDRAULIC DivI- 
id )= SION—Hydraulic Transmissions, 
ul . Pumps, Control Valves, Fluid Motors 


PNEUMATIC DIVISION — Air Sand- 
ers for automotive, wood-working, 
metal-working, and plastic industries 


FOUNDRY DIVISION—Gray iron 
castings for Sundstrand and other 
manufacturers 


MAGNETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 
—Tool Room and Production Chucks, 
Magnetic Fixtures, Lifting Magnets, 
Chip and Coolant Separators 


SUNDSTRAND 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
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Symington’‘s whirlwind Victory 
spells trouble for Kem 


crat, is interpreted as meaning election 
difficulties for Senator James P. Kem 
Republican, whose single Senate term 
has been devoted mostly to heckling 
President Truman. 

Mr. Symington, 51, who has held sey. 
eral top jobs in the Truman Administra. 
tion, made a_ whirlwind, county-by. 
county campaign to defeat an opponent 
personally endorsed by the President, 
The margin of victory was 180,000 votes, 

Senator Kem, 62, long active in the 
Missouri Republican organization, 
conservative, is known chiefly for the 
Kem Amendment. This sought to deny 
American assistance to nations that ship 
militarily useful goods to Russia. It was 
adopted in a watered-down version. 


—United Press 


PRICE DANIEL 
. . symbol of revolt 


Missouri Democrats, the primary over, 
are uniting for the campaign. Many Tn 
man followers there, resentful of Kem’ 
attacks on the President, are organizing 
to retire him. Senator Kem obviously 
has a fight on his hands. 

In Massachusetts, a tight race is de 
veloping between Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Republican, and John F. Ken 
nedy, who.calls himself a liberal Demo 
crat. 

Mr. Lodge, at 50, is a Senate veteran, 
one of the Republican Party’s liberal in 
ternationalists. In the Senate he has op- 
posed forthrightly the policies and inflv- 
ence of Senator Taft. As campaign mat- 
ager for Genera’ Eisenhower, Lodge 
helped beat Taft at Chicago. 

From the Convention, he hurried 
home to find his own political fortunes 
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d baa — | Reduce High Building Costs... 
ry econ s om against Taft. | nities 


ion | none too promising. Kennedy, 35, is the 
em, ff son of Joseph P. Kennedy, once a Roose- 
mm  yelt mainstay and a former Ambassador 
ing § to Great Britain. The son is popular, 
grious-minded, a talented campaigner. 
ey. In Massachusetts his Irish lineage helps, 
tra. HM too. He is completing three terms in the 
by- § House of Representatives. 
ent Mr. Lodge also finds that his bitter 
ent, fight against Senator Taft has aroused 
tes. BH animosities among Massachusetts Re- 
the § publicans who supported the Ohio Sena- 
af tor. Unless this situation is mended, he 
the may lose numbers of votes that went to 
eny # him in previous elections. Political ana- 
hip lysts call it 50-50 in Massachusetts. 
was In Michigan, Blair Moody, an all-out 
‘Fair Deal” Democratic Senator, faces 








with Butler Buildings 


(Steel or Aluminum) 





-Wide World 


FREDERICK G. PAYNE 
. a new point of view 
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ver, . . e e e . . 
rw a Somers — Paige With a Butler Steel Building you can erect in days instead 
2m’s pi phones. asia perhee - ra tea of weeks, save time and costly labor. And low initial cost 
Pr correspondent, was appointed to the helps you save up to 50 per cent of the cost of building with 

?@ Senate to replace the late Arthur H. commonly used materials. See your Butler Building dealer 

de page I or mail coupon today. 
e is opposed by arles E. Potter, , . 
abot 85, Republican, a legless veteran of Straight Sidewalls...Use All the Space You Pay For 


Ken: World War II, who has been elected 


m0- > ti , >» of py For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 
three times to the U. S. House of Repre- Fort ae AANULACTURING COMPANY 

BA sentatives. Mr. Potter is a conservatively 7387 E. 3th St, Konsas City SE, Missourl 

Tali, s : ° ° ° t ve., 5.E., Minneapolis , Minnesota 

in inclined internationalist. Dept. 87A, Richmond, California 
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Special 


(This article represents the result of an extensiy 
research on a problem of outstanding importance) 
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Shoppers are in a_ record- 
breaking rush to buy now and 
pay later. End of credit controls 
is bringing in the customers. 

Money owed on time payments 
is highest in history. It's up to 
14.4 billions now and still in- 
creasing. 

How long will this last? It's 
hard to say. Some dealers are 
getting cautious about offering 
easy terms to just anybody. 

People once again are going into 
debt at a rapid rate to buy the things 
they want. Installment buying in re- 
cent months has risen to a record 
level. 

Terms for buying on time were eased 
May 7. All power in the Government to 
control the use of installment credit 
ended on June 30. 

Down payments on cars, appliances, 
TV sets, furniture and a multitude of 


ee, 


‘EASY PAY’ SKYROCKETS 


Public Is Buying Again—Dangers Ahead? 


other products were reduced sharply by 
almost all merchants after controls went 
off. Terms for payment of installment 
debt were eased. In competition for 
business, terms as liberal as nothing 
down and three years to pay for TV sets 
and appliances were offered by some 
merchants. 

Buying on credit, as a result, zoomed 
immediately and very rapidly. In the 
first seven weeks after controls were 
suspended, new installment debts of 
more than 2.6 billion dollars were con- 
tracted. By July, people owed more than 
14.4 billion dollars on goods they were 
using. The biggest segment of this debt 
is owed on automobiles. 

Some slowdown in the rate of debt in- 
crease was expected for late July and 
August, when spot shortages of some 
products resulted from the steel strike. 

But the trend toward time-payment 
indebtedness is upward. As the rise gets 
strongly under way, questions are being 
raised about possible dangers stemming 
from it. 

The main question is whether peo- 
ple are overborrowing. Being burdened 
with debts would become troublesome if 


they should face some reduction in pay 
or lose their jobs, even for a short time 
If there is any turn down in emply. 
ment, then installment debt takes on th 
form of an important problem. 

Past experience suggests there is » 
immediate danger. 

Although installment debt now stané; 
at a record high amount, in collars, j 
can grow another 2.1 billions before py. 
chasers are carrying as big a load pm. 
portionately as they did in 1940, 

Disposable income—the  amouwt 
people have left over for personal spend. 
ing after income taxes and other ded. 
tions—is the key. After June’s record ne 
increase of 593 millions in installment 
debt—1,373 millions of new debt les 
780 millions of repayment—the total time 
payments owed were 6.22 per cent of 
disposable income. In 1940, when peopl 
were stocking up against looming war 
time scarcities, installment debts ros 
to 7.16 per cent of disposable income. 

With present income, people coull 
contract a total of 16.5 billion in ip 
stallment payments before becoming a 
heavily burdened as they were then, 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Installment Debt People Now Owe 


Debt Owed to Finance Companies 
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Total installment debt $14.4 billion 
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(Advertisement ) 


Will you leave 


Men have died to leave you these 
4 symbols of freedom: 


A Holy Bible—symbol of your right 
to worship as you wish. 
(First Amendment, U.S. Constitution) 


A door key—your right to lock 
your door against illegal govern- 
ment force and prying. 

(Fourth Amendment, U.S. Constitution) 


A pencil—freedom to speak or write 

what you think, whether you agree 

with the government or not. 
(First Amendment, U.S. Constitution) 


And a free ballot — your right to 
choose the people who represent 
you in government—your protection 
against government tyranny. 
(Article I, U. S. Constitution) 


* 
8S meng 
wg ty 


You can get reprints of this advertisement, at no cost, by writing to this magazine. 


Har the world is trying to de- 
stroy these symbols—and what they 
stand for. 

Even in this country, there are 
people who attack our freedoms, by 
trying to give the government more 
and more control over American life. 


“The government should take 
over the doctors,” they say, “and run 
the railroads, and the electric com- 
panies.” But what they mean is, “Let’s 
have socialized medicine, socialized 
railroads, socialized electricity.” 

Even though socialism is one thing 
most Americans don’t want! 


It is wise for us always to ques- 
tion and weigh all the forces that 


these to your children? 


influence our government. It’s up 
to us all whether we'll leave our 
children freedom—or socialism. 


Socialized electric light and power is 
one of the first goals of the people 
who will want to push America down 
the hill to socialism. They’ve made 
headway, and are working for more. 
Each step they gain is a serious threat 
to every home and farm and business 
—and everybody's freedom. That’s 
why this message is brought to you 
by America’s ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANIES*. 


* Names on request from this magazine’s Advertising Department 
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It’s Canada’s Finest Whisky 
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Special Report 





Spring buying of new cars in 1953 may bring 
record volume of time buying ... 


That level could be reached at the end 
of October if expansion of debt kept up 
with June’s record rate. But with short- 
ages limiting purchases, it is unlikely to 
be reached until Christmas purchases 
add their seasonal swell to the buying 
tide. Reckoning of Christmas bills brings 
an annual downturn in merchandising 
for a few months. 

Seasonal spring buying of new cars 
may bring the biggest possibility, then, 
of seeing a record share of the nation’s 
available income pledged for future pay- 
ments. 

Automobiles are the biggest single 
factor in credit buying—and early 1953 
promises to bring increased car sales. 
Steel already has been allotted for pro- 
duction of 1953 models at a rate 25 per 
cent higher than this year. 

Indications are that U.S. credit buyers 
can handle the debts they have piled up 
so far. Personal holdings of liquid assets 
are up to a record 186 billions. People 
have money saved—7 out of 10 have 
money in bonds or bank accounts, and 
4 of these 7 have more than $500 each. 
Merchants report that some people using 
easier credit terms are taking advantage 
of lower down payments in order to get 
goods and still hang on to part of their 
cash reserves. 


— 





Credit buyers already have show, 
they can pay off as much as 1 billion 
dollars a month, as they did last Septem. 
ber when many installments on_pog. 
Korean purchases matured. 

Recent upsurges in installment byy. 
ing did not send all retail business yp, 
The proportion of cash sales fell of 
slightly. Total retail sales showed little 
change. Boom buying was limited mainly 
to expensive lines, such as cars, furniture 
and appliances. More low-income buy. 
ers, who had been wary of committing 
themselves to high monthly payments 
required by Government regulations, 
came into the market. 

Reports from heavy buying areas 
find few people so far getting in trouble 
with debts, despite increased purchasing. 

In Seattle, the credit manager of one 
department store said that some young 
couples, furnishing homes, have over. 
bought and are discovering they cannot 
live on what is left after meeting month. 
ly payments. Some families, he said, 
have just too many bills. 

A Los Angeles appliance-store man. 
ager reported that, in the last three 
months, “we don’t have near the people 
who pay cash as before.” Many have sav- 
ings, he said, “but want terms to keep a 
cash reserve.” 















How Installment Credit Is Rising all 
a . 


& New installment-sale credit granted 
by stores and finance companies 
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. . . Easiest terms go to 
those with steady jobs 


Car dealers, appliance stores and de- 
artment stores there all reported heavier 
sales of expensive items, and a larger pro- 
rtion of credit sales. 

Easiest terms—lowest down payments 
and longest periods to pay off—are given 
oly to established customers or new 
customers with a record of 5 to 10 years 
of steady employment. 

Los Angeles merchants reported a 
feeling that some of their new-credit 
customers from the lower income groups 
ae tempted to overextend themselves 
for furniture and appliances. As a result, 
credit bureaus there are checking back 
fve years into the credit records of 
time-payment applicants. 

About 20 per cent more people are 
seeking credit from New York stores now 
than while stiff credit controls were in 
force. The Credit Bureau of Greater 
New York said that credit was expand- 
ing even more than 20 per cent, show- 
ing smaller down payments and a greater 
proportion of debt. 

Very few New York dealers are offer- 
ing goods without down payment. Asking 
tems vary from 10 to 15 per cent on 
funiture and from 25 to 33 per cent on 
automobiles. Biggest concessions are in 
the length of time granted to pay off the 
debt. New York dealers in new cars offer 
their easiest terms—% down and three 
years to pay—only to customers who 
can show a 10 to 12-year record of 
steady jobholding. 

One major question is: How long 
will the credit boom last? Store man- 
agers are showing caution in granting 
credit. Although they have eased the 
terms of buying, they still are not look- 
ing for risky buyers. With the disappear- 
ance of Government controls and the 
growth of production, credit regulation 
now is up to the stores themselves. Mer- 
chants show little disposition to risk many 
uncollectible bills. 

That means that real ability to pay 
will govern most credit sales and that 
the huge new expansion of credit prob- 
ably will taper off, leaving a steadier 
volume of new time-payment sales after 
the first rush for lower terms. 

Regulation of credit now is up to the 
combined efforts of customers and mer- 
chants alone. In the two times, in 1940 
and again in 1950, when the proportion 
of credit to income was higher than it 
now is, Government credit controls and 
shortages of goods shut down on credit 
expansion and gave time to pay off the 
debts. 

Now those regulating factors are gone. 
First result is the swiftest credit expan- 
sion in history. 
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The Blue Ridge Parkway Soars a Mile High to Meet the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park in North Carolina. 


Roads To Success 


A 70,000 mile road system is an important part of North Caro- 
lina’s ACCESSIBLE ISOLATION which offers industry so many 
advantages for successful growth and prosperity. 

It is important, too, in terms of an easy-to-get-to VARIETY 
VACATIONLAND that contributes so much to the health and 
happiness of labor and management. 


For a list of available sites and industrial buildings and other 
detailed information, communicate with PAUL KELLY, Depart- 


ment of Conservation and Development, Raleigh, N. C. 






STATE TRAVEL BUREAU 
Room 70 Raleigh, North Carolina 


Please send my free ‘Variety Vacationland.” 
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® Finance Week To 


TIMETABLE FOR TAX CUTS a 


Some Relief Promised, Whoever Is Presiden 








Prospect of lower taxes is not 
just campaign talk. Cuts are real- 
ly on the way unless something 
unexpected happens. 

Under present law: Personal 
income tax rates go down in 
1954. So do excises. Business tax 
cuts start next year. 

It will take a vote by Congress 
to boost taxes, or even keep them 
where they are. That's not likely, 
short of a big war. 


You are fairly certain to get a tax 
cut from the next Administration, 
whichever party wins the election. 
Both candidates for President are 
promising tax relief. That promise 
probably will be kept. The present 
tax law, in fact, smooths the way for 
tax reductions in 1953 and 1954. 

When Congress voted to increase taxes 
in 1951 it provided automatic termina- 
tion dates for the boosts. ‘After those 
dates, taxes drop back to the rates of 
the 1950 law. That means lower taxes 
for everybody. And it will take affirma- 
tive action by the next Congress to pre- 
vent taxes from being cut. As things 
stand, Congress seems unlikely to take 
this action. 


TAXPAYERS . . 





cent. 


Some excise taxes are cut. 





In 1953—Excess-profits tax drops from 30 per cent to 15 per 


In 1954—Excess-profits tax ends. 
Personal income tax goes down about 10 per cent. 
Corporation tax rate drops from 52 to 47 per cent. 


In 1955—More tax cuts possible as arms spending declines, 
In 1956—General tax revision probable. 


What to Expect in Taxes 








The schedule of tax cuts is shown in 
the table on this page. 

Corporations stand to get the first 
break. The excess-profits tax, under pres- 
ent law, will apply to only half of 1953 
corporate earnings. That means an effec- 
tive tax of 15 per cent on next year’s 
“excess” earnings instead of 30 per cent. 
Then, in 1954, the excess-profits tax is 
eliminated entirely. 

Also, in 1954, regular corporation tax 
rates are due to be reduced. The rate for 
most companies drops from 52 per cent 
to 47 per cent on April 1, 1954. That 
means a lower rate on part of 1954 earn- 
ings and on all of 1955 income. 

Individuals are in line for tax relief 
on Jan. 1, 1954. On that day, tax boosts 


el 


. « Ae ASO... 


voted in 1951 are to end, unless Con. 
gress acts to extend them. That means; 
smaller withholding tax on pay check, 
beginning in 1954. 

Tax cuts for most individuals wil 
average about 10 per cent. In the lowes 
brackets, the scheduled reduction come 
to about 9.9 per cent, and for taxpayer 
who pay on $2.000 to $26.000 of income, 
the cut ranges from 9.5 per cent to 118 
per cent. In the highest brackets, pe- 
centage reductions are lower. 

Excises, increased in 1951, are schet- 
uled to drop back to 1950 levels. That 
means a smaller levy on liquor, wine 
and beer, cigarettes, gasoline, automo- 
biles and trucks, Date for termination 
of excise boosts is April 1, 1954. 


Photos: Harris & Ewing, Black Stat 
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Neither Congress nor next Administration will want to propose higher rates 
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Together, scheduled tax reductions are 

to reduce Treasury revenue by 
yound 6 billion dollars a year—2.8 bil- 
jon from individual income taxes, 2 
jilion from corporation taxes and 1.2 
hilion from excises. Indications are that 
Congress definitely will not hold taxes 
at current rates. Sentiment in Congress 
fvors tax reduction, and there are signs 
that Government spending probably will 
decline in the fiscal year that begins 
july 1, 1953. That will provide Congress 
with an excuse to let present tax sched- 
ules stand. 

The terms of the present tax law also 
make it easier for the next President, 
whoever he is, to honor a campaign 
promise to provide tax relief. 

in 1955, further tax relief is dis- 
tinctly possible. By that year, barring 
mother war, federal spending may be 
coser to 60 billions a year than to the 
79 billions that are likely to be spent 
in the present fiscal year, ending June 
30, 1953. The prospective decline in 

Government is expected to begin in the 
a! fiscal year that starts July 1, 1953, and to 
continue in the next fiscal period. 
Conf A decline in business activity is ex- 
eans im pected to occur when defense spending 
heck #@ tuns downward and when business firms 

begin to make smaller outlays for new 
s will plant and equipment. There is growing 
lowe ™ support for a policy of tax reduction 
comef™ asa means of correcting business down- 
raven tums, The argument runs that tax cuts 
comm on corporations will stimulate invest- 
) 118% ment by lowering costs, while tax cuts 
, pe- on individuals will improve their pur- 

chasing power and increase demand for 
hed: goods. So the prospect is that tax 

That cuts will be adopted as a_ stimulant 
wine to business activity. This device now is 
tomo-@ favored over Government spending pro- 
ration grams and carries more appeal in Con- 
gress. 

In 1956, a general revision of the 
country’s tax system probably will be 
mdertaken, given a relatively stable 
world situation. This has been often 
planned and just as often interrupted. 
A general tax revision was in the works 
When World War II upset all calcula. 
tions. 

In any revision of the tax structure, 
the outlook is for a revision that will be 
downward. There is scarcely any dis- 
4 at the moment that taxes in the 

§. are about as heavy a burden as 
iy peacetime economy can stand. 
‘The prospect for the American tax- 
Payer, therefore, is that taxes now are 

their peak. Neither the next Presi- 

t nor the next Congress will pro- 

Ose any higher taxes unless bigger war 
evelops. It is unlikely that there will be 
proposals to keep taxes at current 

Is. The signs point definitely to the 
Prospect that any tax law proposed in 
the next Congress will aim at reducing 
taxes. And if no action is taken at all, 
tax rates will fall. automatically. 
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CUBA... 







... supplier to the United States of large quantities 
of sugar, tobacco, molasses, fruits, ores, etc. and a 
favorite vacation spot for American tourists. On the 
other hand, our manufacturers and exporters find 
Cuba an excellent market for a wide variety of 
merchandise, particularly as it is one of the few 
countries abroad having no restrictions on dollar 
exchange. 



























Chemical Bank’s International Division is in an 
exceptional position to facilitate and develop trade 
between the United States and Cuba by reason of 
close correspondent relations with leading Cuban 
banks covering every important business center on 
the Island. 


CHEMICAL BANK 
& 


TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


International Division 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Send A Copy 
To Your Friends ... WITHOUT CHARGE 
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130” 
Extreme Lift 


60” 

Turning Radius 
59" 

Free Lift 




















“JEEP” Model-230 
2000 Ib. capacity 


Mercury 


Send for catalog on complete line of 
MERCURY trucks, tractors, trailers. 


MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4064 S. Halsted St., Chicago 9, Illinois 
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HOW THE MILITARY NOW BUYS Fz 


Is a big change ahead in the way 
military services buy? 

Eventually, as now planned. The direc- 
tion is toward change, with a good deal 
more central buying of standard prod- 
ucts. As it is, each service often has its 
own standards and specifications, its own 
buying organization for the simplest of 
standard products. 


What's really in the wind? 

The thing that has happened is this: 
Congress has given the Secretary of De- 
fense authority to force the individual 
services to consolidate buying opera- 
tions, where possible, and to simplify 
standards. This move is aimed at elimi- 
nating duplications and stopping buy- 
ers for'the armed forces from competing 
with each other in procuring supplies 
and equipment. The Secretary of De- 
fense is making plans to use the new 
authority he has been given. 


Does this mean a single military pur- 
chasing agency? 

It means more than one central pur- 
chasing agency. Where an agency can, it 
will buy certain commonly used and 
standard items for all three services. 
Some purchasing agencies will be made 
up entirely of personnel of one service, 
others will include members of each of 
the services. This is an extension of the 
present system under which there is 
central purchasing of many items used 
by all of the services, such as food, medi- 
cal supplies, lumber, tools, paint, fuels 
and some weapons. 


Will there be new people, new agen- 
cies with which businessmen must 
deal? 

There will be some new ones. But where 

a manufacturer in the past has dealt with 

two or three groups in selling to the 

various services, he will deal with only 
one, after the new plan is fully in effect. 

That usually will simplify things. In 

general, the methods of selling to the 

armed forces either by competitive bid- 
ding or by negotiated contracts will re- 
main about the same as now. 


Is there going to be a single cata- 

logue of things the services buy? 
There is to be no general catalogue for 
guidance of firms or persons selling to 
the military forces. Individual purchases 
are made on the basis of certain specifi- 
cations to be met. The services do have a 
system of cataloguing for their own use. 
Efforts are being made to standardize 
the names, numbers and descriptions of 
items used by all three services. 





_ 








Economy Is the Aim ; 
© More unification is planned for } 
military services. - 
@ Emphasis is on centralized buy. 
ing and standardization of ‘item 
© Other economies in operations |i 
are being called for. | 
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When will the changes take e 
Regulations of the Secretary of Defeng 
will be issued within a few days. Soom 
after that, new items will begin to 
under central purchasing. But it wil 
take some time before most stand 
articles of common use will be bought 
by single agencies. 

















What items will be affected first? 
First to be affected are to be clothing 
footwear and textiles. A joint agency o 
all the services is being set up t 
buy these items for all of the armed 
forces. This group, with headquarter 
in New York City, will begin to operate 
October 1. 





What other purchases are to be cov 

ered? 
Other articles that later may be brought 
under centralized buying include tables, 
chairs and other furniture, some office 
equipment ‘and hardware not now 
covered, and various “housekeeping” 
items, such as tableware, kitchen utensils, 
brooms, soap and other cleaners. In some 
cases, purchases of these things in smal 
amounts would be allowed for individual 
services. 






































Is there to be any change in methods 

of storing supplies? 
That’s called for too, where possible. 
Sometimes two services, or even two 
branches of one service, have separae§ | 
and nearby warehouses or depots, often 
storing the same items. The plan is to 
double up on these facilities, if feasible, 
with one storage space serving all needs 
Joint transportation also will be used 
sometimes. 





What other economies are planned’ 
Another part of the plan is for two serv 
ices, having near-by bases or camps, tt 
use the same bakery or laundry. Or if 
new bakery or laundry is to be built, if 
would be designed to accommodate botl} 
services. All of this would be part of the 
general plan to consolidate and unily 
some operations of the services. 
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Steel is tried by torture! 


Here is amachine used in J&L’s metallurgical laboratories 
that stretches a piece of steel like pulling a piece of taffy. 

It grips the ends of a steel sample and, with more than a 
hundred thousand pounds of pulling power, stretches the 
steel until it breaks. Readings on the dial will tell the 
metallurgist the capacity of the steel to withstand loads, its 
ability to stretch, and the point at which the elastic limit will 
be reached. 

Other machines used regularly at J&L in the daily 
routine of making steel to the customer’s specifications will 
determine the steel’s hardness, its shock resistance, its draw- 
ing and forming quality, its fatigue limit and other charac- 


teristics that affect the performance of the steel when it is 
put to work for you. 

This technical data enables J&L to maintain accurate 
control over the quality of the steel during manufacturing 
operations. In the finished product, it is a technological 
double-check against the specified requirements of the cus- 
tomer. It aids in the development of new steelmaking 
processes, new steels for new applications, and in new 
methods for fabricating and treating steels. 

This constant torture-testing of steel is one of the many 
activities carried on behind the J&L trademark to make 


better steel for your every use. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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Visualize your new plant in an area 
where there’s pleasant, year-round work- 
ing climate... where there’s an adequate 
supply of labor...in a land of expanding 
markets, excellent transportation facilities, 
ample industrial water, raw materials, elec- 
tric power. 


Visualize your plant, too, with the extra 
advantage of economical, dependable nat- 
ural gas service. 


Get your new plant into this picture of 
the busy, growing Gulf South...where 
agriculture, mineral resources and chem- 
urgic developments are combined in 
proper proportions to meet all your re- 
quirements. 


Perhaps we can help you with more de- 
tails. Write our Industrial Development 
Director, P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport, La. 
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COMING: NEW DRIVE FOR RAISES 


High Cost of Living Adds to Pressure by Unions 


One round of wage increases 
leads to another, and another. 
There is no end in sight to de- 
mands of unions for more and 
more. 

But workers are finding that 
araise doesn’t always mean a 
gain. Taxes, high cost of living 
often wipe it out. 

That has happened to many 
groups since Korea. They could 
buy more in June, 1950, with 
less pay, than they can buy now. 


Another big drive for wage increases 
is getting under way. Coal miners, rail 
workers, electrical workers and other 
major groups are next in line after 
steel. The rounds of increases that fol- 
lowed World War II show no sign of 
coming to an end. No relief from more 
and bigger wage demands is in sight 
for employers. 

Back of this continuing drive is a set 
of statistics that union leaders are using 
to support their demands. These statistics 
show that most workers now can buy less 
with their dollars than they could buy 
when the Korean war began in June, 
1950. Practically all of these workers 
have had one or more pay raises since, 
but higher income taxes and rising liv- 
ing costs have wiped out the gains. 

The unions’ answer to this situation 
is to keep on demanding higher wages. 
If the cost of living keeps on rising, em- 
ployers are served with new wage de- 
mands. It’s a chase between wages and 
living costs that seems likely to go on 
until a business setback puts an end to 
the race. And that setback is not im- 
mediately in sight. 

What has happened to worker pur- 
chasing power since 1939 is indicated in 
the table on this page. 

Most workers are shown to be better 
off than they were in the period just 
before World War II, when wages, taxes 
and living costs were much lower than 
they are now. But the average working- 
man, looking back only to the beginning 
of the Korean war, finds that the wage 
increases received since then have left 
him with a net loss rather than a net 
gain. 


AUGUST 22, 1952 o 


Soft-coal miners, for example, find 
they have less buying power now than 
in June, 1950, but are considerably better 
off than in 1939. Their average pay in 
1989 was $24 a week. In June, 1950, 
their “real” weekly pay, adjusted for 
taxes and higher living costs, was $37. 
Now this “real” pay—purchasing power 
—is $35, or $2 less than when the fight- 
ing in Korea started. 

John L. Lewis, as head of the Miners’ 
Union, is out to put his men ahead of 
the parade again. Mr. Lewis is terminat- 
ing the contract with the coal operators 





Why Workers Complain 


Wages for most workers are 
higher than they were in June, 
1950, when war started in Korea. 
Yet millions of these workers can- 
not buy as much with their weekly 
earnings as they could then. Higher 
taxes and living costs have cut 
their purchasing power. The table 
that follows shows what has hap- 
pened to “real’’ income of work- 
ers in various groups since 1939. 


Average Average Take-Home 


Weekly Pay, Adjusted for 
Take-Home Higher Taxes and 
Pay Living Costs. 
1939 June, 1950 Now 
Coal $24 $37 $35 
Steel 30 35 Ea 
Autos 33 39 36 
Aircraft 31 34 35 
Electrical 


machinery 27 31 32 
Meatpacking 28 31 32 


Oil 35 40 38 
Rubber 33 38 37 
Railroads 35 37 36 
Textiles 17 25 24 
Clothing 20 23 21 
Electricians 39 45 47 
Lumber 20 30 29 


Furniture 20 28 27 
Telephone 29 29 28 
Retail clerks 24 26 24 
Federal 

workers 35 36 33 
School- 

teachers 27 31 30 
Retired feder- 

alworkers 23 17 17 
Farm 

operators 13 17 18 


*Includes allowance for recent pay raise 











on October 1, and is demanding an- 
other raise. 

Rubber workers, now winning pay 
raises of 10 cents an hour, will be better 
off than at start of the Korean war. Be- 
fore the raise, their purchasing power 
was $1 a week lower than in June, 1950, 
but they were $4 a week better off than 
in 1939. 

Railroad employes are in line to seek 
further pay increases, on top of raises 
of 22.5 cents an hour, and more, -re- 
ceived since June, 1950. If the Wage 
Stabilization Board changes the wage 
rules to allow “productivity” raises, the 
rail unions can reopen their contracts 
and ask for such increases. One reason 
for the pressure to get these raises is 
shown in the table. Rail workers are 
worse off by $1 a week than they were 
in June, 1950, and only $1 a week better 
off than they were in 1939. 

Electrical-machinery workers, on the 
average, have $1 a week more to spend 
than they did just before Korea, and $5 
a week more than in 1939. CIO and inde- 
pendent electrical unions are not satis- 
fied, however, and want more raises. 
They rejected an offer by General Elec 
tric of increases running from 7.5 to 13 
cents an hour. Demands have been filed 
with other electrical manufacturers also. 

Packing-house workers, another 
group now seeking wage increises, are 
$1 a week better off than two years ago 
and $4 ahead of 1939 in purchasing 
power. Both CIO and AFL unions in 
this industry are trying to win new 
raises. 

Auto workers have long-term con- 
tracts giving automatic raises to match 
the rise in living costs, as well as annual 
raises of 4 cents an hour. However, their 
purchasing power, after federal taxes, is 
$3 a week less than in June, 1950. It is 
$3 more than in 1939. 

Steelworkers, as a result of their re- 
cent increase of 16 cents an hour, now 
find they can buy $3 worth a week more 
than before Korea and $8 a week more 
than in 1939. Until the raise, the steel- 
worker was no better off than in 1950. 
Other unions now are setting out to im- 
prove their position in the same way. 

Oil workers have the same weekly 
purchasing power—$38—as steelworkers, 
but the oil workers are $2 below their 
own 1950 level. They are $3 a week 
better off than in 1939. 

A textile worker, on the other hand, 
has $14 a week less purchasing power 
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than the steel or oil worker. The textile 
average of $24 a week, after taxes and 
and adjustment for living-cost increases, 
is $1 a week less than in 1950, but $7 
per week above 1939's figure. 

Construction workers, as in the past, 
get higher wages than do textile work- 
ers. An electrician, for example, has 
purchasing power of $47 a week now, an 
increase of $2 in two years and $8 a 
week more than in 1939. 

A store clerk now has $24 a week, 
after taxes and living-cost adjustment, 
or the same purchasing power he had in 
1939. He saw his buying power go up 
by $2 a week before Korea, only to slip 
back again to the 1939 level. 

A telephone worker, despite frequent 
pay increases, finds his buying power is 
$1 a week less than in 1939, or in 1950. 

A schoolteacher, with $30 a week 
buying power, is $1 a week worse off 
than in June, 1950, although $3 per 
week more than in 1939. 

Other examples show what is hap- 
pening to the purchasing power of vari- 
ous other groups. Some of these groups 
are unorganized, and cannot put pressure 
on for an improvement of their posi- 
tion, as do wage earners. 

A bondholder, for example, has suf- 
fered a loss of more than half of his 
purchasing power since 1939. A bond- 
holder who received $40 a week in in- 
terest on his investments in 1940 now 
gets only $19 after taxes and living- 
cost adjustment. This represents a drop 
of $3 in the last two years. 

A stock investor who in 1939 re- 
ceived $40 a week from a diversified 
group of common stocks is now receiving 
$107, but higher taxes and living costs 
bring his income down to $48 in terms 
of 1939 buying power. He is $1 a week 
better off in buying power than he was 
in 1950. 

A retired federal worker also is fall- 
ing behind. His pension now is worth $17 
a week, the same as in 1950, but this is 
$6 under its 1939 buying power. 

A farm operator shows a gain. His 
purchasing power has risen from $13 in 
1939 to $17 in 1950 and to $18 in 1952. 


Rights of Boss 
Still an Issue 


The big steel strike ended more than 
three weeks ago, but the dispute hangs 
on. Behind the delay is an issue of im- 
portance to employers. 

Management's right to run its own 
business is at stake in CIO’s dispute with 
U.S. Steel. Although the issue is vital to 
union and employers, there was no real 
bargaining over it in the final showdown 
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—Justus in the ee Star 
“NATURALLY’ 
... Climbing together 


that ended the 55-day strike. The CIO 
Steelworkers agreed to call off the strike, 
leaving unsettled. issues for further talks 
with individual steel companies. 

This question of management’s author- 
ity is of concern to all steel companies. 
Most of them settled their differences 
soon after the strike ended, but the issue 
turned out to be more of a problem in 
talks between U.S. Steel and the CIO. 
Benjamin F. Fairless, president of “big 
steel,” and the CIO Steelworkers’ presi- 
dent, Philip Murray, found that they 
were far apart. 

“Big steel’s” contract for some time 
has had a clause listing the “rights” re- 
tained by management, but disputes 
frequently have arisen over the exact 





UNION’S MURRAY, STEEL’S FAIRLESS 
... the dispute hangs on 





———, 





meaning of the clause. The previous ¢gp, 
tract stated that the firm had “exclusive 
rights to manage the business and Plants 
and to direct the working forces.” 

The old clause added that Manage. 
ment rights included “the right to hire 
suspend or discharge for proper caus 
or transfer, and the right to reliey 
employes from duty because of lack of 
work or for other legitimate reasons,” 

In this year’s negotiations, the C0 
proposed that the word “responsibility” 
be substituted for “rights” of Manage. 
ment, but otherwise stuck to the genem| 
description of the rights. 

The company, however, wanted tp 
list a few more “rights” that it believed 
were covered by the general language 
New listings would include the right to 
“establish, change or terminate jobs. 
arrange or rearrange the duties of em. 
ployes; and to assign the work the com. 
pany requires to be performed.” 

In protesting against that proposal, the 
union argued that the companies woul 
be able to set aside the seniority pro. 
visions, and would be able to reduce the 
earnings of workers by changing rates 
of pay under the incentive system of 
payment. The CIO charged ‘hat the steel 
companies would fire workers by re 
arranging and combining jobs. 

Steel spokesmen in reply said that the 
union was exaggerating the effects of 
the proposed clause—that the companies 
wanted only to retain the right to m 
the mills, without having every decision 
challenged by the union. 

Although strikes are prohibited dur 
ing the term of the contract, there have 
been cases where workers slowed down 
production or stopped work in protest 
against a change in the size of the crew 
assigned to a job, or some other re 
arrangement of the work load. In such 
cases the union orders the men to resume 
normal operations but files a grievance 
case. The contract provides machinery 
for handling these cases, ending in arbi- 
tration. 

The CIO aim has been to keep its 
hand in on management of the plants, 
by means of these grievance cases. The 
steel companies have been trying to spell 
out exactly what rights are left to the 
plant’s managers. It is an argument that 
can go on for a long time inside the steel 
industry, and in many other industries. 

The talks on this and other steel issues 
still in dispute can continue some time 
in “big steel’s” negotiations. No time limit 
was fixed for writing the contracts when 
the union ended the walkout. The union, 
however, cannot call a strike to force 
its version of a contract on manage 
ment, since the agreement ending the 
strike promised there would be no walk- 
out, at least until mid-1953, when wages 
are open for discussion again. 
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New RCA Victor record changer 















THE CENTER IS THE SECRET: 


Just slip on the large center spindle to play “45” 
records automatically. Slip it off, and play records 
at other speeds. 


Permanent spindle and changer 
play stacks of 33%, or 78 rpm 
records automatically. 





A flick of the finger and you 
have the right needle to play 
45, 33's, or 78 rpm records. 


easiest to play at all three speeds! 


















World’s simplest 3-speed changer, 
this versatile Victrola combines new 
playing ease with the finest repro- 
duction of sound. And it changes 
“45” rpm records correctly, on the 
same turntable which is used for 
other speeds. 


Key to this advance is RCA Victor’s 
slip-on “45” spindle, which fits over 
the permanent spindle and locks in 


Tmks. @ 





place. No plugs or extra gadgets. Simply 
stack your “45” records on this fine in- 
strument, and play up to fourteen of 
them—in the order you select—at the 
twist of a knob. Then, whenever you 
wish, remove the “45” spindle, flick the 
needle and speed controls, and the 
same Victrola changer will play records 
automatically at 33% or 78 rpm. 

More than a year of research and engi- 
neering went into developing this versa- 


Fingertip control 
of speeds (78, 
33%, 45) and 
one control 
for On, Off, 
or Reject. 


tile changer—further evidence of the 
leadership which assures you finer per- 
formance in any product or service of 


RCA and RCA Victor. 


See the latest in radio, television, elec- 
tronics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 
49th Street, N. Y. Admission is free. Radio 
Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 


Rapio CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio —first in television 
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Interest rates are rising as business ac- 
tivity recovers and the defense boom 
takes growing amounts of bank credit. 

Yields on Treasury securities are up 
sharply since July. The Treasury now 
must pay the highest rate in about 20 
years on short-term borrowing. Prices 
of long-term Treasury bonds fell to 
an average of 96.54 on August 12, 
near their lowest since before. World 
War II. 

Bank-loan rates are moving up. The 
rate for call loans on securities was 
higher in the week ended August 16. 
Businessmen soon are likely to pay 
higher rates on borrowings. 

Demand for credit is lifting money 
rates. The Treasury had to borrow 4% 
billion dollars in June to help cover its 
deficit. Business is expanding and 

_ needs more credit. Farmers are about 
to get price-support loans, as_crops 
move in volume. Consumers are buy- 
ing more on credit. Mortgage credit 
will be stimulated. soon by smaller 
down payments on home sales. 

Money policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board now is to let interest rates stiffen 
when credit demand is strong. That 
normally happens when business ac- 
tivity approaches the top of a cycle. 
A higher cost of money helps keep in- 
flation in check by curbing excessive 
spending. 

The U. S. money supply stood at 185.3 
billions on June 25, less than a bil- 
lion below its record high of last De- 
cember. A_ sizable gain is likely 
through the rest of this year. 

Bank checks charged against deposit 
accounts show the rate at which 
money transfers for business and _fi- 
nance have risen. Their total for July 


OFFICIAL INDEX * 
(1935-39=100) 


FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 





Latest indicators of Business Activity— 


was 147 billions, 18 per cent above 
July, 1951. 


A bulge in business activity, growing 


partly out of the steel strike, could 
usher in a recession when the spurt is 
over. 


Auto output, shown in the top chart, 


has fallen so low that dealers are short 
of cars. Output already is recovering 
from effects of the steel strike. A catch- 








Automobile Production 

















Source: 
© 1982, 


utomobile Manufacturers Assoc. 
By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


ing up of lost output cannot be made 
until next year, when there is enough 
steel. The Government may authorize 
the industry to make 1,250,000 cars 
per quarter in the first two quarters of 
next year. That would be the highest 
output since the second quarter of 
1951. 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


PRODUCTION 
(FRB) 
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Home building, measured by new starts, 
rose to a rate of 1,087,000 per year ip 
July, highest since March. That fol. 
lows a rate of 1,063,000 in June. I 
the August rate also falls below 19 
million, the Government will take 
controls off of mortgage credit, be. 
ginning October 1. Then down pay. 
ments on the purchase of homes wil 
be smaller and the sale of homes 
should rise. 

Depressed industries should operate at 
a more normal rate. Excess inven. 
tories of appliances have been mostly 
cleared away. In July, the textile and 
clothing industries continued | their 
recovery. Less-essential kinds of con. 
struction are still waiting for steel. 

Propped-up industries will stay propped 
up longer because of the steel strike, 

* The downturn in vital plant expansion 
and military output will be delayed a 
while. 

Timing of the next downturn in business 
will be determined partly by the rate 
of steel output this winter and spring. 
First threat is a possible strike of 
coal miners, Late in the winter there 
will be a close race between the sup- 
ply of iron ore and the steel industry's 
need for it. If steel output drops for 
any reason, some of the unfilled de- 
mand for autos, machinery and other 
metal products will not be met until 
later in 1953. 

Retail trade, meanwhile, is doing bet- 
ter. Sales at department stores, down 
in July, have since recovered. 

Expansion of business activity is under 
way now. If excesses are avoided 
over the next year, the downtun, 
when it finally comes, may be les 
painful than many have feared. 


INDICATORS * (WEEKLY) 
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The incomparable Capehart Television picture-tubes for Capehart The Selenium Rectifier, converting 
home television receiver. and other TV manufacturers. AC to DC... pioneered by IT&T. 
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The trip to the County Fair has stretched 3,000 miles | 





If you grew up in the country, your life 
was enriched by many a homespun pleas- 
ure. But you seldom saw the wonders of 
the outside world... 


Some years a circus came to the 
county. If you were lucky, you might 
make a rare visit to city relatives. 
More likely your high in recreation 
was an annual trip to the county fair. 


Today’s farm family zips over a modern highway to the 
county fair . . . and far beyond. Their horizons stretch 
across the continent—and for many, around the world. 

Half of all rural families take a vacation travel trip 
each year—to all U. S. regions, to foreign countries—by 
car, train, plane, bus and ship. The first year of Country 
Gentleman’s new travel service brought requests for 
information from readers at the rate of 1,000 a month. 


The family magazine for 
better farming 





A vacation in the Rocky Mountains for this 
Oklahoma Country Gentleman family symbolizes 
the better living—and widened horizons—of 
today’s prosperous farm families. 





Country Gentleman 


--- better living 


This is a new age—a Golden Age—for 
the people of agriculture. 

They farm better and produce more 
with tractor and truck, electric motor and 
chemicals. 

Automobiles, good roads, modern com- 
munications have banished isolation and 
broadened the whole family’s interests. 

They have invested their new leisure 
and unprecedented prosperity in better 
living—at home, and in all the satisfactions of their 
modern world. 

Country Gentleman has grown with them—providing 
help and inspiration to pace their progress. That is why 
so many advertisers—of such a wide variety of goods 
and services—have made the farm family’s own national 
magazine one of America’s leading magazines in ad- 
vertising volume. 





























Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Pickup in business activity, expected at midyear, is taking firm hold. 

Production is in a strongly rising trend. Steel mills are back close to 
capacity operations. Auto and appliance plants are boosting output. 

Textile industry's recovery is definitely established. Rising activity in 
textiles continued into August and promises to keep on. 

Retail trade also is strengthening, seasonal influences considered. 

What's happening is a general upturn in activity, affecting most lines of 
production and most fields of trade. Businessmen are optimistic over prospects 
for the remainder of the year. That's shown by a number of private surveys. 














Prices are firming up as business activity shows a rise. 

Commodity prices, at wholesale, are strengthening, although they still are 
below the peak reached in the post-Korean inflation. 

Living costs continue to edge higher as food and services rise. 

Textile prices are rising a bit under stronger demand. But they are not 
any higher than they were before the Korean war. 


Current price trend is creating mild ructions in Washington. Stabilizers 
Roger Putnam and Ellis Arnall warn against inflation. Commerce Secretary Sawyer 


and Agriculture Secretary Brannan disagree. 














Is inflation actually on the way back? Probably not. 
No sharp price rises seem to be in sight at the present time. 
Most businessmen surveyed by the Dun & Bradstreet credit organization 
expect fairly steady prices through this year. 
Business's buyers are not rushing to stock up. Few purchasing agents order 
for more than two months ahead. That is a sign of caution. 
Consumer buying, although high and rising, gives no indication of panic. 
Prospect is for no more than a moderate rise in prices. Higher steel and 
metal costs will tend to push up finished goods made of metal. Wage boosts will 
add to costs, too, but it will take time to show up in prices. 








Anti-inflation signs also are showing up in the business picture. 

Auto industry expects a buyers’ market in 1953. That is why a number of 
automobile manufacturers plan radical model changes--to attract buyers. 

Television manufacturers are cutting prices on new models. 








Business profits show no sign of inflation either. Council of Economic 
Advisers estimates that profits, after taxes, showed a decline in the second 
quarter of this year. They have been running below 1951 and well below 1950. 


Corporations, however, are going right ahead with expansion plans. 
New securities offered in the April-June period were higher than for any 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 






quarter since the boom period of 1929. Total: 2.9 billion dollars. 

Proceeds from security issues are going mostly for expansion. Plant and 
equipment are getting 1.9 billions; working capital, about 600 millions. 

Of total flotations, 1.8 billions was publicly offered, highest quarterly 
volume in six years. That reflects a more favorable securities market. 


New securities also show where the expansion is occurring: manufacturing, 
41 per cent; electric, gas and water companies, 31 per cent; railroads, 7 per 
cent; other transportation, 6 per cent. Remainder--15 per cent--was issued by 
real estate, financial, communication and commercial companies. 


Business upturn in U.S. is heartening analysts in Europe. 

Europeans don't expect any setback in the near future. They were singing 
an entirely different tune as recently as last April. 

Their reasons: Big armament orders and large investment in U.S., plus a 
rising investment in European industry; rising consumer demand; firming prices. 

London “Financial Times" sees no danger of a setback at the moment. The 
German Central Bank notes no sign of recession in the foreseeable future. 








Tariff actions by President Truman also will cheer up Europeans. 

Low-tariff policy is being maintained by the White House even against the 
recommendations of a majority of the Tariff Commission. 

Swiss watches are not to encounter increased tariffs in U.S. 

Tariff boost was recommended by the Commission on the ground that rising 
imports of Swiss watches and watch movements threatened damage to American 
watchmakers. Mr. Truman rejected this recommendation. 

Explanation offered. by the President: U.S. watch firms are prospering now. 
Their major complaint is that they have a smaller share of the U.S. market than 
they once had. The Swiss simply have a bigger share of a-bigger market. 

Further explanation: A higher tariff would indeed damage the Swiss. Of 
131 millions in Swiss imports in 1951, half was watches. Moreover, in 1951, 
the Swiss bought 216 million dollars worth of U.S. goods--tobacco, cotton, 
wheat, automobiles, machinery, office appliances, medicines. 

This is the second time that Mr. Truman has rejected a Tariff Commission 
recommendation. He refused to raise the duty on garlic a few weeks ago. He 
also took occasion to argue that the U.S. should not act to injure the general 
policy of promoting world trade and reducing trade barriers. 




















U.S. foreign trade continues to show an over-all export surplus. 

On commercial transactions, however, the gap is narrowing. 

Merchandise shipped abroad, excluding arms, is running at a rate of 14 
billions a year, approximately. That is goods that are paid for. ( 

Imports from abroad are running at about 11 billions a year. 

Difference between exports and imports is likely to be bridged by U.S. 
economic and defense aid. In fact, it is quite likely that gold and dollar 
reserves will begin to rise in some other countries in the period ahead. 














Treasury encounters some tough going in marketing securities. The offer 
of 2 per cent on 2.4 billion dollars in one-year certificates attracted only 2 
billions. Reason: Money is tight and interest rates are going higher. 
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Picture of a Man 


Making up his Mind... 


Every day, people in the U. S. A. make hundreds of 
decisions for themselves. They decide how much they 
will or won't pay fer a shirt, which radio program to 
listen to, and whether to go fishing or paint the 
garage. 

They decide whether to plant cotton or corn, make 
milk bottles or macaroni, save their money or spend it 
— whether to go to college or go to work, take a job 


or go into business for themselves, stay where they are 





or move to another state, go to a public meeting or 
go to bed, or which candidates they want elected to 
public office. 

Making up our own minds seems unexciting, 
because we’re used to it. But if some other form of 
government suddenly took that privilege from us we'd 
realize that it’s the most precious thing in the world — 
because it’s freedom, and without freedom you and your 


country would be slaves. 


‘My faith in the proposition that each man should do 
precisely as he pleases with all which is exclusively his own lies 
at the foundation of the sense of justice which is in me.” 


— Abraham Lincoln 


Notfolk and. Western. 












Trade papers and magazines blanketing America 
this month announce a great new Honeywell Merchandising Program 
“7 steps to greater dealer sales.” An outstanding Contribution to 
construction marketing. A master course in modern merchandising 
packed with money making ideas for heating dealers everywhere. 


This leading manufacturer uses Dodge Reports, knows 
they are indispensable in modern construction marketing. Honeywell 
recommends the use of Dodge Reports to all its dealers. 


Dodge users need not beat the bushes and chase down rumors. A 
few minutes each day with Dodge Reports provide more opportunities 
for doing business than any other way—point out (1) more new 
prospects coming into the market, (2) more opportunities for 
profitable contacts among the people you already know. Dodge 
Reports tell you daily what is coming up—being planned—out for 
bids—who got the contracts. Dodge Reports is doing this now for most 
of the leading firms and salesmen in Construction. /t can for you! 
Ask for free booklet “Dodge Reports, How to use them effectively.” 





Dept. USN8 119 W. 40th St., New York 18,N. Y. 
Timely, accurate, comprehensive construction news service 
THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 





DODGE REPORTS hi 


CORPORATION 












THE TEXAS COMPANY 
200th 


Consecutive Dividend 


A dividend of sixty-five cents (65¢) per share on the 
Capital Stock of the Company has been declared this 
day, payable on September 10, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on August 15, 1952. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 








August 8, 1952 ROBERT FISHER, Treasurer 
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News-Lines ; 


YOU CAN expect to pay more fo, 

mixed fertilizers. The Office of 
Price Stabilization authorizes manufac. 
turers of such fertilizers to raise Price 
ceilings to reflect increases in freight 
rates between April 1, 1951, and Aug, 
13, 1952. OPS estimates that this wil] 
add about 3 per cent to the retail Costs, 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps expect a short. 

age of new farm machinery next 
year. An official of the Nationa! Produc. 
tion Authority says that, because of the 
recent steel strike, manufacturers of farm 
machinery may face a setback of about 
30 per cent in meeting 1953 require. 
ments, if they cannot get delivery of 
steel already allotted them. 


* * * 


YOU CAN file separate income tax 
returns for affliated corporations for 
the first taxable year ending after March 
31, 1951, even though a consolidated re. 
turn was made for the companies for 
the taxable year that ended before April 
1, 1951. The Treasury announces that 
the earlier consolidated return does not 
bar separate returns in the later year. 


* * * 


YOU CAN add 17 raw materials to 

the list of purchases under Gover- 
ment contracts that are not subject to re- 
negotiation. The Renegotiation Board 
adds these minerals, metals, chemicals 
and other items to the exempt list of ma- 
terials used in making defense products. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a retailer of gift 

food packages doing most of your 
business by mail or express, change the 
method of pricing your products. OPS 
allows such dealers to shift, in figuring 
ceiling prices, from the grocery pricing 
orders to the General Ceiling Price Reg- 
ulation, This will eliminate some cases 
where the same items have two ceilings, 
one for sale in a store and the other 
when shipped out. 


* 


YOU CAN, in figuring a corpora 
tion’s federal income tax, take tax 
credit for a payment to the Canadian 
Government under the Dominion’s old- 
age-security tax law. The U.S. Treasury 
rules that such a payment is within the 
concept of income tax and is allowable as 
a credit against the U.S. income tax. 
* * * 
YOU CAN, as a canner, make an of- 
fer to sell canned tomatoes to the 


Government. The Department of Agri 
culture announces that it is buying 
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What you as. a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 


canned tomatoes from the 1952 crop for 
the national school-lunch program. Of- 
fers should be sent to the Departments 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., by September 17. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 

send a representative to take notes 
at a union meeting even though the 
meeting is held on a public thorough- 
fare. The National Labor Relations 
Board finds that such a check on a meet- 
ing amounted to restraint on the rights 
of workers to engage in union activities. 
It is held that presence of the note-tak- 
ing official would lead employes to fear 
that the company intended to invoke re- 
prisals for attending the meeting. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT enter into an agree- 

ment with a union to hire only work- 
ers who are “recognized” by the union. 
NLRB rules that such a contract clause 
is illegal, under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
even though the word “recognized” is 
not defined by the contract. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely fail to com- 

ply with new Government rules in 
labeling furs that you sell. The Federal 
Trade Commission issues a reminder 
that the new Fur Products Labeling Act 
is now in effect. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, under a father-son 

partnership agreement in which the 
individual earnings of each goes into the 
partnership’s income, avoid paying a tax 
on your salary for outside work with 
another firm. A federal district court 
holds that such a partnership agreement 
does not relieve one of the partners of 
full tax liability for a salary earned out- 
side the partnership’s field of operations. 


cs * * 


YOU CANNOT, as owner of a bus- 

iness, refuse to bargain with a union 
because its request for collective bar- 
gaining was made to a superintendent 
during your absence. NLRB rejects a 
claim that the bargaining petition should 
have been presented to the absentee 
owner of the plant. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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In this office a Wakefield Ceiling does 
three important things for its occupant. 
It provides all-over, high level, low 
brightness light. It provides efficient 
air diffusion. And it provides effective 
sound control. All this in a single “‘pack- 
age’’, installable in its entirety by a 
Wakefield-licensed electrical contractor. 





More and more companies are find- 
ing the Wakefield method of combining 
lighting, air diffusion and sound control 
in a luminous ceiling an effective means 
of obtaining environmental control in 
offices, drafting rooms, art depart- 
ments, research areas, laboratories, 
control rooms, display rooms, stores, 
banks and many other areas. You 
should know more about the Wake- 











, Soe Ceiling. Write for booklet. 4 
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The F. W. Wakefield Brass Co. 


Vermilion, Ohio 
Please send me your illustrated booklet on 


the Wakefield Ceiling. 


Name........ 


" e 
Company. 





Address.. 





City and Zone. To als 








CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent 
not less than two weeks orior to the date 
change becomes effective. Send the ad- 
dress at which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at which you 
wish to receive copies. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Avenue Dayton 1, Ohio 








Underwriters’ 


sm SAFES 


For name of nearest dealer, write 
MEILINK STEEL SAFE CO. 
DEPT. U-8 


TOLEDO 6 OHIO 














Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 





Dividend No. 43 
on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
September 20, 1952, to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
August 26, 1952 on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation. 

WALTER A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
August 7, 1952. 






























Roth makes Rubber 
resist 500° 
heat 


Roth makes Rubber 


resist 
oil and gas 
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Roth makes Rubber 
bond 
te metal 
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~100° cold 
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Roth makes Rubber 
resist wear, 
abrasion 


ev 


Roth makes Rubber 
to your 
specifications! 


results 
with 


rubber! 










WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE... 
Roth will help you develop bids 
and will quote on your 
requirements . . . or we'll create 
a special formula to solve your 
rubber problem. 


Custom Manufacturers of Industrial 
Rubber Products Since 1923 
Rp ROTH RUBBER COMPANY 


1860 S. 54th Avenue - Chicago 50 
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Paul Revere's famous ride 
April 18th, 1775, warned 


} 
} 
Americans of impending attack. | 


CHRYSLER AIR RAID SIREN 


e Sounds Loudest Warning 
ever produced 


e Has independent power 
e Can be remote-controlled 


e Cost less for complete 
coverage 


Today, Chrysler Air Raid 
Sirens are standing ready to 
warn American cities and 
towns in case of attack. 


These sirens produce the 


loudest warning sound ever 
achieved by modern produc- 
tion. They are independently 
powered by the revolutionary 
new 180 horsepower Chrysler 


Civil Defense is a 
common need, shared 
by all. Help yourself 


V-8 Industrial Engine. This 
great engine is the only power 
needed to motivate the Siren. 
When operating at full speed 
the Chrysler Siren has a range 
of four miles. 


Chrysler Air Raid Sirens can 
be remote-controlled from 
a hidden central control sta- 
tion, or may be manually 
operated at the location site. 


to preparedness. Join the Civil 
Defense group in your area. 





Roady to Worn Amertea 











Chrysler Sirens offer greatest 
coverage with the least number 
of sirens. More sound carries 
over a wider area. 


For complete information, 
specifications and availability 
of this most modern warning 
device, write Siren Layout 
Service, Marine and Industrial 
Engine Division, Chrysler Corp, 
Trenton, Michigan. 


HRVSLER 


AIR RAID SIREN 






















Business Around the World 
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>> American taxpayers, as a whole, come off second best to American inves- 
tors in the proposed Settlement of Germany's foreign debts..... 
U.S. claim against Western Germany for postwar economic aid is 3.2 bil- 





lion dollars--taxpayers' dollars. This claim is cut to 1.2 billion, or about 
37 cents on the dollar. It's payable over 35 years at 2% per cent. 

U.S. investors will do a lot better than that in the settlement plan for 
prewar German debts just agreed to by representatives of 27 countries. 

These prewar debts--public, private and commercial--come to around 2.7 











‘billion dollars. About 36 per cent of the debts is owed to U.S. citizens. 


The principal will be repaid just about 100 cents on the dollar. (Note, 
however, that, in terms of gold value, present dollars are worth only about three 
fifths as much as predevaluation dollars in which most of these debts were con- 
tracted originally. Loan-interest rates, especially on accruals, are reduced. 
Maturity dates are extended. Amortization generally begins after five years. 

Settlement egreement must be accepted by the governments of the creditors 
involved. But that isn't expected to take too long. If all goes smoothly, 
Germany will be out of default this autumn. 

















>> So new financial vistas are opening up to the Germans..... 

The debt settlement, when approved, is to clear the way for new private 
credits. Commercial-banking credits to German firms will be reopened. 

Capital, both short-term and long-term, has been pretty hard to come by 
in Western Germany since the war. Much is needed. Now there will be an op- 
portunity to tap foreign capital for commercial and investment purposes. 

New credits to Germany at the beginning will be limited largely to ace= 
ceptance credits and other short-term types to assist foreign trade. 

Chief new creditors will probably be Americans and Swiss. 

Later on, long-term loans probably will be sought to develop and rehabili- 
tate the Ruhr coal and steel industries. Such loans will have to be meshed 
in with the investment ideas of the new High Authority of the Schuman Plan. 

World Bank officials are already in Europe looking into the possibilities 
of Schuman Plan loans. Admission of Western Germany to the membership of the 
World Bank, last week, will open the door to direct talks. 

The Bonn Government, the German states (Laender) and municipalities also 
will be able to borrow in foreign countries when the debt pact is approved. 





























>> American, British, Swiss, French and other creditors of Germany, after 
five hard months of negotiations, are generally pleased with the debt proposals. 
Burden of the debt on the German economy is not thought excessive. 
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Total charge for servicing the prewar and postwar debts involved will 
amount to an estimated 125 million dollars a year during 1953-57. With resump- 
tion of amortization in 1958, the charge will rise to about 184 million annually, 

German exports are running about 4 billion dollars annually. 

So that initial charges will represent about 3 per cent of total exports, 
if these sales continue at present levels. German exports are likely to rise. 











>> Trading in German bonds in American security markets will not resume at 
once. It may take three to six months. The debt agreement has to be ratified 
in Washington. And validity of claims has to be established. 
The American holder of German bonds will be asked to take them to his 
bank. From there the bond certificates will be forwarded to an international 
committee for inspection, after which validated certificates will be returned. 
Purpose of validation is to weed out bonds repurchased by German debtors 
before the war but captured by the Russians and smuggled into circulation again, 
When enough bonds have been validated, trading will begin. 








>> The German Government also is offering to clean up various Jewish claims 
against the Nazi regime. These negotiations, held up pending final agreement 
on the prewar debts, now will be resumed. 
To Israel, Bonn in June offered 715 million dollars to help compensate 
for the resettlement in Israel of 500,000 of Hitler's victims. Offer is in 
the form of goods of Israel's choice. But if the Bonn Government obtains a 
loan from the U.S., part of the compensation to Israel will be made in cash. 
Israel has been asking for a billion dollars in restitution. But odds 
are that the lower German offer will be acceptable. 
To world Jewish organizations, Germany offers 107 million dollars for 
the relief and rehabilitation of Jews persecuted by the Nazis. It's really a 
sort of payment for Jewish property expropriated by Hitler for which heirs and 
claimants no longer exist. The Conference on Jewish Material Claims Against 
Germany, representing the world Jewish groups, had asked for half'a billion. 
When the Jewish claims and the prewar debts are settled, Germany will have 
made a major dent on foreign claims inherited from former regimes. Still out- 
Standing are Swiss insurance, Austrian Government and several other claims. But 
it can be said that Germany's financial tangle is now being cut down to size. 




















>> Japan, too, looks forward to speedy settlement of her foreign bond debt. 
Japanese debt talks are under way now in New York. 
Problem is much less complicated than the German debt. Japanese foreign 
debt is held in only three currencies--U.S. dollars, British pounds and 
French francs. Nearly all bonds are accounted for, so that the Tokyo Govern- 








ment knows precisely how much is owed. 

American investors hold 68 million dollars' worth of Japanese bonds and 
are owed 36 million dollars in accrued interest. 

Total British claim is equivalent to 260 million dollars. 

The French are owed about 2 million dollars. 

These creditors expect a good settlement from the Japanese. 

Japan, like Germany, hopes for a big inflow of foreign capial--especial- 
ly dollars--and wants to create a favorable financial climate. 

Refunding of the Japanese prewar debt seems most likely at this writing. 
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© King Features Syndicate 


Can you name these famous card experts? 


They’re aces in their field! 


Two of them fought the Bridge Battle of the Century. 
The third has amazed millions with his uncanny card 
tricks. Their faces have been in newsreels, newspapers, 
magazines. Their names have been up in lights! 


But how long did it take you to recognize Ely 
Culbertson? Oswald Jacoby? Cardini? And who did 
you know instantly? 


Jiggs, the hen-pecked poker player, of course! Yet 
Jiggs plays cards only in the comics! 


Every week, 20 million people follow his tricks in 
PUCK, the only national comic weekly. Along with 
Dagwood and Blondie, Popeye and Olive Oyl and the 
rest of PUCK’s all-star cast, he and Maggie are famous 
names to all America! 


Yes — PUCK’s personalities are famous — and so are 
PUCK’s many advertisers. For instance... 


Pacquins Hand Cream — 4 vears in PUCK! Kleenex 


Tissues — 10 years in PUCK! Ralston Cereals — 18 
years in PUCK! All top sellers in their field! 

Is yours a mass-consumption product, too? PUCK 
can help you meet the narrowing profit margin in 
today’s market —help give you higher volume sales 
at lower advertising cost. See PUCK’s presentation, 
“Money-Markets and Media” and get the whole story. 


Ask for a showing today. 








THE COMIC WEEKLY 


The Only NATIONAL Comic Weekly — A Hearst Publication 
63 Vesey St., N. Y., Hearst Bldg., Chicago, 1207 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 








(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 
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_aenengpoedd TRUMAN likes to boast that he won his 
1948 election without the “support” of the Ameri- 
can newspapers. The late President Roosevelt used to 
say the same thing about his elections. But the truth is 
that both men were elected to office largely by the front 
page news they made in the newspapers. Not only dur- 
ing campaigns but throughout their two administra- 
tions, the news of press conferences and of speeches by 
Cabinet officers and heads of Government agencies 
amounted to many times more columns of publicity 
than has ever been obtained in any other similar period. 

Partly this has been due to the tremendous increase 
in government activities in the last 20 years and partly 
to the deliberate expenditure of millions of dollars of 
taxpayers’ money for press agents, public relations 
counsellors, speech writers and professional propa- 
gandists on the Government payroll. 

Front page news in the American press is the most 
powerful means of influencing public opinion the world 
has ever known. 

Surveys by organizations specializing in such re- 
search show that 97 per cent of the readers of news- 
papers read the front pages while a much smaller num- 
ber—only about 35 per cent—read editorials. 


Approximately 90,000,000 persons are eligi- 
ble to vote according to Census figures. While only 
55,000,000 of this number are expected to vote this 
year, it is still a tremendous segment of the population. 

There has been a tendency lately in political circles 
to overestimate the value of both television and radio 
as a means of informing the masses of voters. Both 
methods of transmitting ideas are valuable and can be 
utilized effectively. But the astute campaign manager 
will not fail to recognize that, after all, the daily news- 
papers and periodicals of the nation—the printed word 
—still reach a larger number of voters, and more fre- 
quently, than any other form of communication. 

Thus figures now are available showing the “ratings” 
on TV obtained by survey organizations during the Re- 
publican and Democratic National Conventions. The 
Republicans, possibly because they came first or made 
better use of their time, developed “ratings” that aver- 
aged for the week 43 per cent at night and 16.5 per cent 
in the daytime. It was a larger audience than any of 
the big variety shows on TV had. 

As for the Democrats, they had an average “rating” 
of only 32 per cent for their nighttime meetings and 
only 12 per cent in the daytime. Several shows on TV 
the same week topped by a good deal these “ratings.” 


FRONT PAGE NEWS 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
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This means that out of 17,000,000 sets in American 
homes, the Republicans were tuned in at night on 
7,310,000 instruments and the Democrats on only 
5,440,000. 

Even if it be assumed that there were three people 
watching and listening at each set, the total is rela- 
tively small—21,930,000 in the case of the Republi- 
cans and 16,320,000 for the Democrats. 

The circulation of the morning and evening news- 
papers of the United States, on the other hand, is about 
54,000,000 copies per day. 

Studies and surveys conducted year after year show 
that an average of 2.5 persons read each newspaper, so 
that the total audience is well over 135,000,000 con- 
tacts every day. There are 1,773 daily newspapers, and 
543 of these have Sunday editions. The total Sunday 
circulation, however, is about 46,000,000 copies—many 
millions being circulated in areas far beyond the cities 
where published. 

The average person may not read everything in a 
newspaper but does read the front page, anyway, and 
usually the headlines on other pages to select particular 
items. The average person, however, doesn’t tune in on 
radio or TV with such regularity, and many programs, 
fixed for a definite hour, have to be missed for one 
reason or another, whereas the newspaper or periodical 
is always at hand, to be picked up at any time. 


This is not to underestimate or disparage the 


| importance of the radio or TV or the newsreels of 


the movies. They all have their value as companion 
mediums, but they by no means have taken the place of 
the primary medium of information—the printed word. 
And this includes a wide variety of weekly newspapers 
and magazines and monthly publications which will be 
presenting news and pictures of the campaign. Twenty- 
seven magazines alone which will be printing articles 
of some kind about the campaign have an estimated cir- 
culation of at least 52,000,000 copies per issue. 

Just as success for the campaign manager in the use 
of TV and radio depends on timing and method of pres- 
entation, so the intelligent and skillful handling of 
the candidate’s speeches, statements and what he does 
on his trips, as they make news to be reported and 
analyzed by the printed mediums, will have a consider- 
able influence in making up the minds of the voters. 

When it is all over, it will be found that the candi- 
date whose side will have made the better use of the 
printed word and also presented the more persuasive 
argument will be the victor. 
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Put ites 


from where 
you sit! 





In helping you to find you into the picture. We cut your report 
your plant site, we first from cloth we know—from everyday ex- 
examine your primary perience in the community. 

needs. Usually you want first, sound The BIG, NEW plants operating profit- 
answers to production and distribution ably on sites selected this way are EVI- 
problems; so we start our studies with this DENCE we’re talking facts! Call our 
in mind. nearest Industrial Development man, and 

Our next move is to relate your needs to _let him do the rest. Ask our man! 

pertinent site potentials as we know them; 
and in our territory—where for years we 
have been an operating private enterprise 
—we know the cities and towns, and the 
country between. We get the up-to-the- 
minute facts you require without bringing 


Lake Onterse 





The men for you to telephone are at: 


New York 4, Phone Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1. Phone LExington 0400 
Pittsburgh 22. Phone COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2. Phone DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7. Phone WAbash 2-221] 





BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things— better ! 






















Why did you change to Camelc, Patrice Munsel ? 


‘By smoking only 
Camels for 30 days, 

/ found Camek suit my 
throat—and taste grand!’ IN 


As an opera singer / must 
think of my voice and throat. My 
cigarette must be mild... 


etx. « 















PATRICE MUNSEL, Metropolitan Opera Star 


SMOKE ONLY CAMELS FOR 
30 DAYS...SEE FOR 
YOURSELF HOW WELL 


amels 
§ agree with 


pie your throat! 


! MAKES SENSE to see how well 
L: cigarette suits your throat, 
pack after pack. So, for 30 straight 
days, test the cigarette that 
more people enjoy than any 
other — Camels! 

Your “T-Zone” will tell you how 


mild Camels are, how well they 
agree with your throat as your 








R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem steady smoke! You'll see how n 
flavorful, how enjoyable a ep 
cigarette can be! 01 
IC 
Test Camels in your “T-Zone”—T for Throat, T for Taste—see why 


Camel is America’s most popular cigarette — by billions! 





